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How much do you really know 
about Exercise? 


Answering the public's most repeated questions on 
Circulation, Metabolism and Weight Control 


What constitutes exercise? 

Exercise is sustained muscular activity which increases the 
conversion of food and oxygen into energy over and above 
the point reached while sitting, standing, walking, doing 
minor household chores, office duties or shop work, or while 
engaged in mild sports such as golf, bowling, billiards, cro- 
quet, and so on. 


What is so important about exercise? 


Exercise stimulates sluggish circulation which in turn 
speeds the delivery of nutrients and oxygen to the tissues, 
glands and organs that perform the vital body functions. It 
helps the body to convert a greater amount of food and oxy- 
gen into energy. It helps the processes of elimination and 
the removal of wastes. It constitutes Nature’s principal way 
of keeping the body healthy. 

Does exercise help men and women alike? 

Ihe circulatory system of the male and female works 
exactly the same. 

Is mental activity exercise? 

No! Mental activity stimulates the mind but not the cir- 
culation. That's why the person who is engaged in mental 
concentration usually feels pooped at the end of the day. 
Exercise acts as an antidote to mental fatigue. 


Is indoor exercise as beneficial as outdoor? 
Yes! Indoor exercise may not be as recreational as out- 
door sports, but it’s certainly just as beneficial. 


What is the relationship between diet and exercise? 


Diet is the quantity of protein, minerals, vitamins, carbo- 
hydrates and fat consumed each day. Exercise converts a 
greater amount than usual of this food into energy. 

Will exercise help the normal heart? 

Yes! In many ways! Send for FREE booklet “A” written 
by a noted heart specialist. 

Will exercise improve figure lines? 

Yes! Muscles in motion gradually become stronger and 
more flexible. This is what pulls in the waistline and beau- 
tifies the figure 
Is exercise an aid in weight control? 

Very much so! A noted physiologist and college professor 
has conducted exhaustive tests proving that exercise is defi- 
nitely an aid in weight control. (Send for FREE booklet 
“B") 

Does exercise help the nervous system? 

Yes! The beneficial effects of daily exercise on the nervous 
system and the psyche are acknowledged by medical authori- 
ties. 

Will exercise help me to feel youthful? 

Positively! Exercise will help to keep you fit, trim, active 

and feeling youthful. Send for FREE booklet “C” written 


by an internationally recognized authority who has devoted 
many years to the study of this subject. 


What form of exercise is best? 

For healthy people, ALL-OUT exercise! That is, any sus- 
tained activity that exercises most of the major upper and 
lower body muscles in unison, and at a rapid clip, such as 
running, vigorous swimming, a fast game of handball or 
tennis, and so forth. 


How long should All-Out exercise continue? 

A healthy person doing sedentary work in the home, 
office, shop or factory should do ALL-OUT exercise for 30 
minutes or longer, each day. 


I’m out of condition. How do I start? 

Start with an electric Exercycle so you can do ALL-OUT 
exercises from the very beginning, without having to move 
your body weight yourself. Otherwise it may be months or 
years before you can engage in ALL-OUT exercises. 
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What is so superior about exercising with an 

Electric Exercycle? 

The electric Exercycle enables you to do ALL-OUT ex- 
ercises immediately, regardless of your sedentary condition; 
this cuts exercising time from hours to minutes. For begin- 
ners, it eliminates stress, strain and pain. You can use it at 
home and at any convenient time. It offers the easiest, safest, 
cheapest and quickest way to get yourself back into good 
physical shape. 


This literature is Free! Send for it. 


Physical Fitness Department 
Exercycle Corporation 
630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


In addition to FREE Exercycle literature and prices, 
also include the following FREE booklets: 

0 Booklet A—by noted heart specialist. 

© Booklet B—on weight control. 

0 Booklet C—on keeping youthful. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 








l. YOU THINK our cover is as pretty as we do, we 
hope you will accept philosophically the pitch contained therein. 
For that is really not a flower you see there: it’s a Kiwanis 
club. And that is no honeybee in the foreground: it’s 
a potential new member. Well, we hesitate to continue the analogy 
much further (for fear of having to deal with queen bees, workers, 
and drones), except to say that 
the honeybee’s function is to 
take nectar from the flower so 
that it may be manufactured into 
honey. What the artist had in 
mind was that nectar should be 
likened to inspiration, honey to 
service. And what of spring? 
Ah! Spring is the time when 
Kiwanis thoughts lightly turn 
(pitch now coming) to thoughts 
of new members—too lightly of 
late, according to International 
President Ken Loheed, who says 
that if Kiwanis is to continue to 
grow in service output, it must 
also grow in manpower. We 
might add that in order to attract 
honeybees the flower must be 
in full bloom and that continual 
application by the gardeners is 
required to keep it that way. 





Ed and Jane Bedno 


Arter an extensive survey, the Public Roads Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce has prepared a provocative report 
(see “A New Report on Traffic Accidents,” page 28). In it 
they note that tests in Michigan show the standard red-yellow-green 
signal to be less safe on highways than the system that uses 

a blinking yellow light for the main thoroughfare and a blinking 
red light for the crossroad. The blinking light system, 

according to the report, produces both fewer accidents and 

fewer injuries than the other. It seems as though we should 

have reasoned this out long ago. For if carelessness 

and thoughtlessness are the primary causes of accidents 

(leaving aside for the present the psychological causes of carelessness 
and thoughtlessness), then can’t we conclude that 

whatever induces people to think less by thinking 

for them should be used with extreme discretion? And what better 
example of a machine that thinks for people, giving them 

nothing to do but push levers, than the ever-present stop 

light? A pertinent question, then, is why haven’t we 

thought of it? Well, most of us probably have. At least we’ve 
sensed it whenever we've sat like robots with our foot 

on the brake at a lonely intersection waiting for the light to 

change. But try to sell intuition to a traffic control 

officer and see how far it gets you. He wants, and should 

have, facts—facts of the type that the Bureau of Public Roads is 
providing. It seems appropriate to conclude from the report, 

as writer Milan Kubic does, that “too much traffic control 

can do more damage than good.” Such a phrase, however, 
which any of us might have thought of, is little more than just 
that—a pleasant sounding and agreeable phrase—without 
some objective evidence to support it. The Bureau has given 
us that evidence, thus making possible the essential 

act of getting something done. 
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OWN YOUR OWN 

BUSINESS ... OPERATE 

IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 
add $4000-$8000 to 


your annval income 





A coin-operated unattended Westing- 
house Laundromat" equipped laundry 
store is easily operated in your spare 
time . .. while netting you $4000-$8000 
of additional income each year! It is a 
depression-proof business that virtually 
runs itself... provides you and your 
family with future security by building 
capital equity. 


Briefly, Here's What It Is: 


1. Acoin-operated laundry store requires 
no attendants because all equipment is 
coin-metered and easily operated by 
customers. And because they do-it- 
themselves, your customers save almost 
50% on their weekly laundry bill. 

2. Many coin-operated laundry stores 
are open 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week... providing a necessary modern 
convenience for working people. Extra 
profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundry 
stores are closed. 


Here's What It Does For You: 


1. Because it takes only a few hours of 
management time each week, it does 
not interfere with your regular business 
or job. 

2. Accelerated depreciation schedules 
permit rapid accrual of equity . . . offer 
attractive tax deductions. 

Thousands of investors, neighborhood 
businessmen, doctors, lawyers and 
teachers today own unattended laundry 
stores and are now enjoying steady sub- 
stantial extra income in their spare time. 
We have planned over 8500 profitable 
laundry stores throughout the country... 
have the know-how essential to the 
security of your investment. No experi- 
ence necessary. Receive training, 
advice and promotional help from a 
national organization with service facil- 
ities to serve you anywhere. We will 
finance up to 90% of the necessary 
equipment. For full information, send 
the quick-action coupon below. 

ALD, Inc. Dept. E 
7045 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 


i'd like to know more about owning a coin- 
operated WESTINGHOUSE LAUNDROMAT 
equipped laundry store. Have your repre- 
sentative contact me. 
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FOR CLUBS IN THE UNITED STATES OFFICERS 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
this brand new filmstri PRESIDENT Y 
/p Kenvetn B. 
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IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT ; 
H. Panx Anwoww 
Glendale, California 
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Avseat J. Turty 
Mobile, Alabama 
H 1. R. Wrrraven 
, . Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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, , J. O. Tazy, Jn. 
AT . . 2 Fayetteville, North Carolina 
. : , h SECRETARY 
al O. E. Prererson 
CANADA aes ! 
TRUSTEES 
Clum Bucher, Bloomington, Indiana; Har- 
old O. Danner, Madisonville club, Cia- 
cinnati, Ohio; Hareld M. Doolen, Billings, 
Montana; Ben H. Hazen, Portland, Ore- 
gon; C. L. Morris, Springfield, Illinois; 
Tailormade for Kiwanis clubs in the United a Sm arf eg ge T 
States and many other local community York; Don I. Parker, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
groups by The National Film Board of ne H ee oe oe 
Canada and the Department of External Charles A. Swain, Cape May, New Jersey; 
Affairs in cooperation with the Commit- Merle H. Tucker, Gallup, New Mexico. 
tees on Public and Business Affairs for 
Canada and the US. 
° 
’ j : : . 
O ODLAlN a COPY 
MAGAZINE COMMITTEE 
Your lieutenant governor will coordinate the use of this OF INTERNATIONAL 
. a ° ‘ 
program in your division. One copy of the strip and TRUSTEES 
the script will be sent to him about May 1. Additional Auseat J. Torty, Chairman é 
, , "9 Warren F. Patence 
copies can be obtained from the General Office of Meas H. Tucker 
Kiwanis International so that conflicts in the use of the 
program may be avoided. e 
USE THE COUPON AT THE BOTTOM P. 
; ;, ' EDITOR 
mrp rTAl LLIsS@sS, O. E. Perenxson I 
x hones DIRECTOR OF PUBLICATIONS , 
Scout units; Boys clubs; 4-H units; FFA chapters; Rosert Bauce Cxirren 
Campfire Girls and especially KEY CLUBS AND ASSOCIATE EDITOR F 
’TpDr , ’ Ricnarp E..Gosswitrer 
CIRCLE K CLUBS. Church groups and many other aseesrasee tarren ¢ 
local community units can profit by this excellent, color Hat Hicpon k 
documentary. This is a natural for school EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 
. Ricnarp Jounston T 
classes studying Canada. encutamon. uanacen 
' . : F. M. Anperson 
UTILIZE this top-quality program—you'll enjoy it PRET rrp sal 
Wittiam Harr, Ja. 
== — - A 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
101 East Erie Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 19 
THERE IS NO COST— Please send me the script and filmstrip—A LOOK 
AT CANADA. A full report on its use will be 
ONLY A GOOD REPORT lieutenant governor on request. 
| 
ON THE USE OF THE | — 
| 
FILMSTRIP IS REQUESTED | amen 
| 
Report forms will be furnished. | City — jod buiLe : 
| State r 
| 
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YET SO 
DIFFERENT 





ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT: 


HE KNOWS 


Mexican Government Tour st 
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Proud of your Club's fine projects to 
help the children of your community, 
aren't you? And rightly! So are the mem- 
bers of 4,300 other Service Clubs that 
for years have also been raising funds 
for their welfare programs through spon- 
sorship of FORD GUM machines. 
Inform yourself about your Club's 
FORD GUM program. Support your 
Gum Committee chairman. Learn how 
you may by a simple phone call help 
our FORD Operator obtain a desirable 

ation he has spotted for a FORD 
GUM machine. It will mean more income 
for your welfare projects. 


Every ball of FORD GUM proudly 
bears the BRAND NAME of the best 
gum =r, ean bay. Look for the 
name—FORD. 


Gum and Machine Co., inc. 
Anren, 4. Y 


Gum and Machine (Canada). Ltd. 


4 Glen Redert Drive, Toronto 16, Canada 
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Increasingly Better 


The Sixth Biennial Kiwanis Congres- 
sional Dinner of 1959 was one of the 
very best in the series of six, all of 
which I have been privileged to attend. 

Kiwanis International is impressing 
upon the members of Congress that it is 
an action organization, vigorously inter- 
ested in the preservation of our Ameri- 
can freedoms and determined to do its 
part to preserve those basic American 
institutions that have made us great 
and keep us strong. As other groups and 
organizations have gotten increasingly 
into the business of determining public 
policies and selecting public officials, I 
think it is extraordinarily interesting to 
realize that Kiwanis International, also, 
is devoting an increasingly large part of 
its time and talents to the good citizen- 
ship aspects of its program. Supporting 
sound policies and promoting good men, 
regardless of partisanship, is indeed a 
basic part of maintaining a political and 
economic system in America with which 
Kiwanis International can cooperate in 
implementing the remainder of its at- 
tractive and constructive program. 

Karl E. Mundt 
US Senator 
Madison, South Dakota 


Doing What I Can 


In the February 1959 issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine there was an editorial 
by Sherman G. Finesilver, Municipal 
Judge, Denver, Colorado. 

As Prosecuting Attorney for Mont- 
gomery County, Indiana, I am interested 
in doing what I can to prevent more 
deaths and injuries due to drunken 
driving. Would Judge Finesilver and 
The Kiwanis Magazine grant permission 
for me to have this editorial published 
in the Crawfordsville Journal-Review? 

Aquilla W. Groves 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Crawfordsville, Indiana 
Permission granted.—THE EDITORS 


Deep Appreciation 
...Our club and our community, as well 
as Kiwanis International, has suffered a 
serious loss in the sudden death of 
Emmette A. Mann, a past governor of 
the West Virginia District. His unex- 
pected death on March 24 was made all 
the more tragic coming so soon after that 
of his wife, who died on January 28. 
Following the death of Mrs. Mann, 
Emmette received score upon score of 
letters of sympathy and condolence from 
his close Kiwanis friends from all over 
International. His family would like to 
express through The Kiwanis Magazine 
their deep appreciation to these friends 
for their kindness and to Kiwanians in 
general their gratitude for all that 


Kiwanis has meant to Emmette through 
more than thirty years of active mem- 
bership. 

Robert R. Keller 

Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 

Hinton, West Virginia 


Intelligent Presentation 


...A few days ago my husband, a rail- 
road employee, brought home a copy of 
the March issue. I read the magazine 
from cover to cover and want to compli- 
ment you on the intelligent presentation 
of important subjects. 

As the mother of three youngsters 
and as a nursery school teacher, I 
was especially interested in the article 
“Where Can They Go For Help?” by 
Ralph Friedman. 

Mrs. Diana Goodrow 
El Monte, California 


Featherbedding Unions 

...I should like to compliment Alfred 
Balk, author of the article “Last Stop 
for the Railroads,” for a very finely 
written description of the railroad situ- 
ation. I am very glad to note that the 
article deals at some length with the 
featherbedding practices of railroad 
unions; I find one error in the article 
on page 22 where the statement is made 
that the Diesel fireman is costing the 
railroads an extra $20 million per year. 
The figure should be $200 million. 

In a speech by American Association 
of Railroads President Daniel P. Loomis 
in St. Louis, he quoted a figure of $500 
million a year for all of the feather- 
bedding practices. 

As I see it, the railroads will never 
be able to successfully compete unless 
wasteful practices such as this are 
eliminated. 1 might mention that in Mr. 
Loomis’s talk he urged appointment of 
a Presidential commission to study the 
whole question of featherbedding and 
urged that the railroad operating 
brotherhoods join in requesting the 
appointment of such a commission. If 
there is any justification for the feather- 
bedding practices, then the railroad 
labor organizations should certainly 
have no objection to the case being 
heard by a non-partisan panel. 

I. L. Fardal 
Superintendent 
Soo Line Railroad 


Utopian World 

...I have just read the article “Where 
Can They Go for Help,” and I would 
like to make a few of my own com- 
ments on this subject. My wife and I 
have an emotionally disturbed child, 
and we took him to the Juvenile Re- 
search Clinic in Chicago to seek help. 
Its constant turnover of personnel and 
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KNOW THE ANSWERS... 


when yowr 


Son as 


io 


GET UP-TO-DATE FACTS 


IN FREE BOOKLET 


HIS FUTURE HINGES ON YOUR ANSWERS. Your son 
probably faces a military service obligation. His 
attitude toward it and his understanding of his 
Opportunities wiil vitally affect his future—and his 
ability to take full advantage of what military 
training can do for him. When he asks for your 


advice, be sure your answers are right. 


YOU NEED THE LATEST FACTS. Your son’s future is 
too important to trust hearsay or isolated past 
experience. World conditions have changed 

drastically since World War Il—and the Army 


has changed along with them. That's why 


you need reliable, up-to-date information in order 
to give your son the kind of advice he deserves. 


PPD cen ap anne 


Name 










City 








THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN 


Please rush me 
booklet, What are your son's chances of making good? 


Address 


Name of organization. . 
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free copies of the new Army guidance 
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ORDER THIS FREE GUIDANCE BOOKLET. A new 
Army booklet entitled, What are your son's 
chances of making good? has been prepared 

especially for parents. It provides the 


information you need to help your son make 
the most of his opportunities in today’s Army. 


HOW ABOUT EXTRA COPIES? Please order additional free 
copies for friends with teen-age sons—or for distribution 
through your community service organization. 


There's no obligation, of course. 








conflicting statements from each indi- 
vidual assigned to our case left us more 
confused than when we started. Their 
inability to act efficiently, I would say, 
is because of the lack of competition in 
the field. The attitude is: If you don’t 
like it, you needn’t come back. 

We received an appointment to obtain 
admittance to the Michael Reese Hos- 
pital in Chicago, but a tentative decision 
was made to close the children’s divi- 
sion at the hospital before our son was 
admitted. Because of this fact, we now 
wish we were turned down at Michael 
Reese since the disintegrating atmos- 
phere was very detrimental to our 
child. To this day he has not completely 
overcome it. 

The following is an example of how 
responsible individuals in a hospital the 
size of Reese operate. A short while 
after our hospitalization insurance ran 
out, a call was made to our home by 
an individual employed by the hospi- 
tal. I was not at home, and my wife 
took the call. She was told that our bill 
would be too high for a family in our 
financial circumstances and that we 
would have to take our boy out of the 
hospital. This unexpected notice made 
my wife hysterical. The telephone was 
certainly not the place to approach a 
situation of this magnitude. 

We were notified about the official 
closing of the unit three weeks before 
it took place. There wasn’t any provi- 
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sion made for our son. He was literally 
“dumped in our laps.” 

Through the assistance of the Jewish 
Children’s Bureau of Chicago (thank 
God for them), we were able to admit 
our son to a well-known clinic. 

Just to give an example of how this 
particular clinic operates—their pam- 
phlet to parents states that a progress 
report on the child is mailed every two 
weeks. You’re lucky if you get one 
every six weeks. Another example is 
visiting and the way it is handled. 

The most convenient time for a par- 
ent to visit is usually over holiday 
weekends, because most parents live 
out of town. This is just the time when 
the clinic reduces its work force. There 
isn’t anyone to talk to about your 
child’s case. 

After an investment of over $40,000 
and three and one half years of “so- 
called” therapy, we don’t know any 
more today than we knew in the be- 
ginning. We were told so many con- 
flicting things about our son that I am 
beginning to wonder if the profession 
really knows what it is doing. The sum 
of $40,000 is a lot of money for exper- 
iments. I think the psychiatric profes- 
sion lives in some sort of utopian 
world. I think parents are better off 
staying away from this confused pro- 
fession lest they become more confused 
themselves. 

Name Withheld 





A FAMOUS 
PHYSICIAN 


WRITES ABOUT 


HEARING 
LOSS 


What causes a hearing loss? 
What are the corrective meas- 
ures that one can take? An- 
swers to these questions, and 
many others, are found in 
Zenith’s authoritative booklet, 
“Hearing Loss and the Family 
Doctor,” written by a nation- 
ally prominent physician and 
published by the Zenith Radio 
Corporation. 


r---- FREE BOOKLET----- 


For a free copy, plus descriptive literature 
on Zenith Hearing Aids, write to 

Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 65S 
5801 W. Dickens Avenue 

Chicago 39, Illinois 
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KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 

> John J. Alien, Jr.. Oakland, Califor- 
nia: Appointed Undersecretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation by President 
Eisenhower 


> Dr. Walter W. Eshelman, Fort Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania: Elected first Vice 
President of the National Education 
Association 


>» Dr Leo Gaukel, Onawa, Iowa: Re- 


ceived “Good Sport” award from the 
Omaha, Nebraska World-Herald for his 
work with community recreation 


> Ralph Houser, Lebanon, Indiana 


Chosen “Outstanding Young Man of the 
Year” by Lebanon Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, the third time in four years 
that the honor was bestowed upon a 
Kiwanian. — 


> Dr. Clarence Russel Moll, Chester, 
Pennsylvania: Elected president of 
Pennsylvania Military College, the first 
civilian president in the 138-year his- 
tory of the institution 


Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from May 16 
through June 15. 


40th Rocce Jow, Saskatchewan, May 20 
Springfield, Ohio, May 20 
Astoria, Oregon, June 2 
Mobile, Alabama, June 4 
Huntington, West Virginio, June 11 


35th | Ontario, May 22 


Shelton, Washington, May 23 
Waltham, Massachusetts, Moy 28 
Wellington, Ohio, May 29 
Algona, lowa, May 30 
Brookline, Massachusetts, June 4 
Enderlin, North Dakota, June 10 


30th a Wisconsin, Moy 17 


Circleville, Ohio, Moy 27 

Collinsville, Oklahoma, June 4 

Southwest Los Angeles, California, 
June 7 


25th Banewe, California, May 18 


Silsbee, Texas, June 14 








A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


REPORT ON MID-WINTER BOARD MEETING 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOARD of Trustees met in regular session at Washington on 
February 19-21 while attending the Sixth Biennial Congressional Dinner. Among 
the decisions made and actions taken by the Board were: 


Termination of Lease Approved the sublease with the Country Life Insurance 
Company for office space formerly rented by Kiwanis at 520 North Michigan. 


Farm/City Week Accepted the invitation of the National Farm/City Committee 
to coordinate the promotion of Farm/City Week again in 1959, and voted that 
Trustee Merle Tucker be reappointed as representative of Kiwanis International 
to the Farm/City Committee. 


Key Club Convention Approved the selection of Boston as site of the 1960 Key 
Club convention, and voted that the Key Club International convention budget 
for 1959 be adopted as presented. 


Board Meeting Voted that an abbreviated meeting of the Board of Trustees be 
held in Ottawa on April 17 at the time of the Parliamentary Luncheon. 


Reporting Safety Programs Recommended that clubs be advised of the impor- 
tance of reporting all safety activities under public and business affairs in both 
the monthly activity report forms and the annual achievement report. 


Air Age Education Tours Thanked General Thomas White, Chief of Staff of the 
US Air Force, for Air Force cooperation in making this phase of the Living in the- 
Air Age program possible. 


Promotion of ‘CQ"’ Recommended the further development of the “CQ” program 
and suggested that materials for the promotion of this program be prepared and 
made available for sale. 


Governor-Elect Authorized the Board Committee on Laws and Regulations to draft 
an amendment to the International Constitution and Bylaws that would allow each 
district the option of having the office of governor-elect. Provision would also 
be made to adopt a uniform and consistent terminology for ail International and 
district officers for the period between their election and their assumption of office 
by the use of the term “designate” following the title they will assume (i.e. presi- 
dent-designate, president-elect-designate, etc.). 


President-Elect Recommended that the duties of the president-elect be sufficiently 
flexible during the 1959-60 organization year to give the. committee on organiza- 
tion structure a chance to determine his future duties under the light of experi- 
ence. 

Congressional Dinner Decided that because the Congressional Dinner has such an 
enormous public relations value (both internal and external), it should be con- 
tinued with appropriate changes in future years. 


Scrap Book Recommended the addition of a quality scrap book with a cover 
stamped “My Kiwanis Year” to the supplies catalog line. This book could be pur- 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between March 11 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
Saginaw Northwest, Michigan.......... Saginaw and Riverside, Saginaw, Michigan 
Jefferson City, Tennessee... .Newport, Morristown, and Greenville, Tennessee 
ee SRS: i vince badbedbbdecveasicaeet Snoqualmie Valley, Washington 
eT TET CREE eT MP ae Pe eae ee St. Clair, Missouri 
EL, HEI Enin die eau oes odds Annandale, Arlington, and Mount Vernon, 
Fairfax County, Virginia 
RS CN is achandé seetedae sw eutweledadtnbs dideece¥ecdes Stuart, Florida 
Dedham, Massachusetts......... Wellesley, Needham, and Norwood, Massachusetts 
I PIII og avis dUKslldsbU Se teced 0eckex thé ites ockamakne Cocoa, Florida 
RN ations cies Sane CU Ake «+ bene duRie de adah wast Lancaster, California 
Washington Court House, Ohio....................... Wilmington and Xenia, Ohio 
ie da weles dale CusS 0 cle He cb’ Cedar Rapids and Marion, Iowa 
Northwest Fort Wayne, Indiana................... Northeast Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Diy Ber WORN R, BINS. 5 nike s cain cc cccccccsccceccccecs Ann Arbor, Michigan 
South Bay Center, Redondo Beach, California............... Hawthorne, California 
Red Stick, Baton Rouge, Louisiana........... Capital City, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
i ION, , kik ube bc 050 cdbbaebevenwe anaes Leavenworth, Kansas 
Ee as 2 kus Sntic cobndevabiuedvebdbeGhiesieGédseus Orange, California 
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chased by clubs inscribed with the 
president’s name, and presented to him 
on completion of his year in office. 


Foreign Extension Recommended that 
the International Committee on Foreign 
Extension be continued and that it meet 
at the time of the Dallas convention. 


Conferences Voted that Trustee Charles 
A. Swain attend the Conference of Na- 
tional Organizations, and that Interna- 
tional President Ken Loheed appoint a 
representative of Kiwanis to attend the 
meeting of the American Association for 
the United Nations. 





DEATHS 
Emmette A. Mann, Hinton, 
West Virginia; governor, West 
Virginia District, 1949. 











NEW DATES FOR 
KEY CLUB CONVENTION 


DepicaTion of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and the visit to Canada of the Queen of 
England have made it necessary for Key 
Club International to change the dates 
for its convention in Toronto this sum- 
mer. The convention, originally sched- 
uled for June 28 to July 1, will be held 
instead from July 1 to July 5 in Toronto’s 
Royal York Hotel. 

The change was made at the request 
of the Royal York, since Queen Elizabeth 
will be in Toronto on June 29-30 for 
Seaway dedication ceremonies, and space 


will be needed in the government-owned 
hotel to house dignitaries and officials. 

The opening convention session will 
take place on Canada’s Dominion Day 
(July 1), and the closing session will 
occur on America’s Independence Day 
(July 4). A special Key Club church 
service on Sunday July 5 will officially 
close the convention. 





FROM CLUB TO CLUB 


IN THE HUBBUB that usually accompanies 
the presentation of a check for $1000 or 
the dedication of a new community 
building, many, including the press, 
often bypass the seemingly un-news- 
worthy events, such as a visit paid by 
one Kiwanis club to another. A Kiwani- 
an, however, will seldom overlook such 
an event. He realizes that inter-club 
visits and meetings can be profitable 
both from the standpoint of friendships 
made and ideas learned. The following 
are a few of the inter-club meetings 
brought to the attention of The Kiwanis 
Magazine in recent months: 

In January of 1955 several members 
of the Glenwood Springs, Colorado club 
and their wives visited the Mesa, Ari- 
zona club (distance from town to town: 
750 miles). Last summer, three and a 
half years later, nine Mesa Kiwanians 
and their wives repaid the visit. 

During July of 1958, members of the 
East San Diego, California club trav- 
eled 77,815 miles (more than three times 
the distance around the world) in at- 





Members of the Armdale-Halifax, Nova 
Scotia club donated a new tricycle to 
the cerebral palsy class at Sir Charles 
Tupper school. After the picture was 
taken the club received a letter from 
the girl above: “It...is very good ex- 
ercise for my legs to push the pedals. 
I am able to (relax) my arms and hold 
the handle bars and swoop away I go.” 


tending twenty-six inter-club meetings, 
including one in Kamloops, British Col- 
umbia, 1682 miles from home. 

The Kiwanis club of Mountain Road, 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland had 
as guests at one of their meetings (with 
seven inter-club groups present) a 
group of touring Civil Air Patrol cadets 
from Belgium. 

Eighteen members of the Hammonton, 
New Jersey club hopped in a plane, 
flew to Miami Beach, Florida for an 


(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 











for a rare adventure 
in travel elegance... 


BRANIFF 


to the convention 
Dallas + June 14-18, 1959 


Get there faster, be there longer, back 
home sooner. Enjoy Braniff’s brand of 








Texas hospitality. 


For information and _ reservations 
call your travel agent; or call Braniff 
and ask for the Convention Desk. 


“AIRWAYS 


Braniff serves more major cities in the U.S.A. 
and South America than any other airline. 
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NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms with 5 or 
more employees, offers choice 
of these modern coverages 


Oo Medical Care Benefits — now 
include Major Medical Insurance (in 
most states) to help provide financial 
aid when very serious illness or injury 
strikes. Supplements basic benefits 
that help meet hospital, medical and 
surgical expenses due to non-occupa- 
tional accidents or sickness. Several 
benefit schedules available for insured 
employer, employees and dependents. 


(2) Life insurance — payable at 
death to beneficiary. Accidental death 
benefit optional. 


©) Weekly Indemnity Benefit — 
payable for total disability due to 
non-occupational accident or sick- 
ness. Different amounts and benefit 
periods available. (Not available in 
states with compulsory disability laws 
—or cash sickness laws.) 
Ask your New York Life agent for 
information now, or write to address below: 
Individual policies or a group contract 


issued, depending upon number of 
employees and applicable state law. 


New York Life 
@® Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 





NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 7) 


inter-club with the North Shore Miami 
Beach club. 

A Kiwanis bonspiel was sponsored by 
the Creston, British Columbia club, and 
forty-one Kiwanians representing five 
different clubs came to take part in the 
curling matches and inter-club banquet 
that followed. 

George A. Johnson of the Edgebrook, 
Chicago club attended 150 meetings last 
year ranging from a low of five during 
the dog days in August to a high of 
nineteen during wintry December. 

On a single day last February, mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Victoria, 
Texas attended five different meetings. 
According to inter-club chairman 
Johnny Pavlica, the only reason they 
didn’t attend more was that he couldn’t 
find any more meetings within 100. miles 
scheduled on that day. 

Thirty-eight Kiwanians from the 
Pacific Northwest District traveled to 
the Hawaiian Islands in February for 
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Pacific Northwest Kiwanians (wearing 
leis) visit the Waikiki, Honolulu club. 


an official district inter-club visit at the 
Waikiki, Honolulu club. A similar group 
of New Jersey Kiwanians last summer 
toured Europe together conducting all 
of their meals as regular Kiwanis meet- 
ings with singing, invocation, and a 
pledge to the flag. 

The Souris, Manitoba club was un- 
able to travel the 700 odd miles to the 
Kearney, Nebraska club, so they did 
the next best thing: called them by 
telephone for an “unofficial” inter-club 
meeting. 

Perhaps the “brassiest” group ever 
to take part in an inter-club meeting 
were sent by the New York City club to 
a meeting of the Bronx club. They 
were: General John H. McMahon, Vol- 
unteers of America; Colonel Oliver 
Strickland, Volunteers of America; 
Colonel Jack Voorhees, US Air Force, 
retired; Lieutenant Colonel Roy S. Bar- 
ber, Salvation Army; and Lieutenant 
Colonel Horace Weatherly, Salvation 
Army. : 

The Hampton, Georgia club (with a 
100 per cent perfect attendance record 
since its organization in 1955) made an 
inter-club visit to all of the clubs in 
the Georgia district, then showed up at 
the district convention with all of its 
members and all but two wives. 





FLEMING TO ADDRESS 
CIRCLE K CONVENTION 
ARTHUR S. FLEMING, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for the US Gov- 
ernment, has been named as the prin- 
cipal speaker for the Circle K Inter- 





national convention, to be held on the 
campus of Ohio Wesleyan University in 
Delaware, Ohio, August 26-28. Dr. Flem- 
ing served as president of Ohio Wesleyan 
for ten years until he was appointed to 
the cabinet last summer by President 
Eisenhower. 

Also speaking at the collegiate conven- 
tion will be: Brigadier General Elvin S. 
Lingon, Jr., Commanding General of the 
3500th Recruiting Wing stationed at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base; Jack 
Whitescarver, president of Circle K; and 
an official representative from Kiwanis 
International, yet to be named. 





SOAP BUSINESS TO BOOM 
AT CONVENTION THIS SUMMER 


KIWANIANS ATTENDING the International 
convention in Dallas this summer are 
invited to bring with them bars of soap, 
both used and unused, for hospitals and 
schools in Korea. The Redondo Beach, 
California club has suggested that dele- 
gates buy bars of soap at home and 
stick them in their suitcases. These soap 
bars (plus any bought in Dallas) will 
be collected and hauled to the Pacific 
coast in trailers by the Redondo Beach 
club members. The soap will then be 
shipped to Korea, where, according to 
the club, only hospitals have soap and 
even their supply is limited. 

Redondo Beach Kiwanians, who have 
been collecting soap for four years, re- 
port that most motel and hotel owners 
cooperate when the use of the soap is 
explained to them. A representative in 
Korea is responsible for distribution of 
the soap. 
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SERVICE CLUB MEMBERS 
MEET AT SEA 


WHEN CHARLES PARTON, 1958 president of 
the New York club, boarded the Grace 
Liner Santa Paul on its maiden cruise 
early last fall, he hardly expected to 
attend any service club meetings while 
on board, but attend one he did. Shortly 
after the ship slipped away from the 
dock, a now-here-this issued forth from 
the captain’s office requesting all service 
club representatives aboard to make 
their presence known. 

Ten responded and on the third day 
out they donned white coat and black 
cumberbund to gather around the piano 
and sing songs of friendship. Of the 
ten, three other voyageurs in addition 
to Charles Parton were Kiwanians: 
Lewis Bondon of Kearney, New Jersey; 
William B. Helwig of Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Dr. James Medel of South 
Miami, Florida. The remainder were 
Rotarians. 

Reported Kiwanian Charlie: “Being 
of US registry the captain had decided 
that on each cruise all members of serv- 
ice clubs would be invited to a joint 
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During his recent visit to the Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee District, In- 
ternational President Ken Loheed stopped at the New Orleans Fair Grounds 
to watch a race named in his honor. Ken’s wife, Helen, presented a bouquet 
(somewhat outshined by the splendor of her own corsage) to the winning jockey. 


meeting. He knows such meetings might 
not count as make-ups, but he respects 
the service club members as a great 
bunch of fellows, and feels that rather 
than seek each other out, such a meet- 
ing should be called on the second or 
third day out. It will definitely be 
standard practice. A regular set of min- 
utes is kept.” 

In the minutes of the first meeting, 
Charlie Parton was elected temporary 
chairman and plaques and club em- 
blems were presented to the captain by 
the service club members. 





BATTLES NAMED TO HEAD 
FARM/CITY COMMITTEE 

Roy H. BATTLES, Assistant to the Master, 
the National Grange, has been named 


head of the 1959 National Farm/City 
committee. Battles was vice-chairman of 
the committee last year and has been a 
member since the committee’s concep- 
tion five years ago. He succeeds Elmaar 
Bakken, executive of the Boy Scouts of 
America, last year’s chairman. 

Farm/City Week, dedicated to the 
bettering of relationships between rural 
and urban peoples, will be held Novem- 
ber 20-26 this year. In 1958 approxi- 
mately 7500 towns and rural areas par- 
ticipated in observance of the week. 

Assisting Chairman Battles in prepa- 
ration for the fifth annual observance of 
Farm/City Week will be two co-chair- 
men: Walter Garver, Director, Agricul- 
tural Department of the US Chamber 
of Commerce and Dr. C. Maurice Wiet- 
ing of the Ohio Farm Bureau. 











BUT HE MISSES SOMANY MEETINGS = 7 
THAT HE STRAINS THE ATTENDANCE Qo 
RULES TO THE BREAKING POINT / 





DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 
BOY, | JUST LOVE THESE ANNUAL GOLF OUTINGS ! YOU KNOW 
{VE BEEN TO EVERY SINGLE ONE SINCE WE STARTED HAVING 
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NEW YORK LIFES 
NYL-A-PLAN 


A personal insurance 
service—offers firms 
these important benefits: 


*% Nyl-A-Plan helps you hold key 
people by giving them an opportunity 
to properly coordinate their company 
and personal insurance plans. 


* Nyl-A-Plan provides the services 
of a trained representative to help 
each employee set up a family security 
program and obtain additional per- 
sonal insurance, as needed, at the 
lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. He also ex- 
plains the value of group insurance, 
other company benefits and Social 
Security—emphasizing how much of 
their cost you pay. 


* Nyl-A-Plan gives employees 
greater security at lower cost. . . 
boosts morale and productivity, too! 


Ask your New York Life representative 
for a free booklet that tells how your 
company can benefit by installing 
Nyl-A-Plan, or write to address below. 


New York Life 


@® insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
Life Insurance «+ Group Insurance 


Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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EDITORIAL 








BRONZE TABLET in Indianapolis records one of 
the wise and relevant remarks of a statesman and 
prophet: “Here February 11, 1861, Abraham Lin- 
coln, on his way to Washington to assume the 
Presidency, in an address said: ‘I appeal to you to 
constantly bear in mind that not with the politi- 
cians, not with the Presidents, not with the office 
seekers, but with you is the question: Shall the 
union and shall the liberties of this country be 
preserved to the latest generation?’ ” 

This timely warning calls each responsible per- 
son to assess the nature of the present American 
predicament with an appraising eye and a clear 
head. Three massive facts appear. The state is al- 
ready enormous and is continuing to grow. The 
individual is very small and growing smaller. Only 
a revolutionary action can recover the autonomy 
of the individual person and the values of private 
enterprise, 

War multiplies the size and power of the state. 
National survival demands a dictatorship in a 
time of enemy attack or a time of international 
warfare. The two recent world wars have given 
most of us experience in totalitarian citizenship. 
The wake of World War II has continued the ap- 
parent necessity for powerful central authority to 
withstand the external threat of hostile commu- 
nist powers. Consequently, the American state has 
taken on colossal proportions. Approximately four 
fifths of the enormous federal tax revenue goes to 
pay for wars past, present, and future. The Krem- 
lin helps to enhance the size and power of the 
American Government. 

Internal American strife has created larger and 
larger bureaus with more and more personnel 
spending more and more money. Big labor and big 
business require big government to serve as ref- 
eree and arbitrator. Each time a labor union cries 
out for federal help, as in the Wagner Act, a new 
bureau is formed with its retinue of vested inter- 
est career people and its bureaucratic needs. Each 
time an industry seeks special advantage through 
subsidy or iegislation to improve its position for 
survival, or additional consideration in protection 
or profit from the various commissions, or seeks 
for regulation to avoid competition, new govern- 
ment agencies appear. As expenses mount, an 
army of tax collectors must be put in the field to 
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By DR. PERRY E. GRESHAM 


President, Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia 


THE AMERICAN PREDICAMENT 


divert funds from private to state use in order to 
meet the insatiable demands of Leviathan. 

The state grows because it is committed “to pro- 
mote the general welfare.”’ This concept has come 
to mean a welfare state with social security for 
the aged, unemployment compensation for the job- 
less, support and services for the indigent, and 
health services for the many. The needs of man 
outrun his supply, no matter how vast the provi- 
sion. Pressure for more social security, more un- 
employment compensation, more pensions, more 
health services, and more secure and easy govern- 
ment jobs builds up until the Leviathan grows 
apace, whether his strange head resembles a 
pachyderm or a jackass. 


PoLITICIANS must gain office and stay in office, 
or they are not politicians. The most inviting and 
the most venerable means of getting elected is to 
make promises. The exclusive formula for retain- 
ing Office is either to keep the promises or to make 
bigger promises to obscure the failure of per- 
formance with reference to those already made. 
Since giveaway promises appear to get quick re- 
sults, they occur to parties and candidates alike. 
The state grows in proportion to its programs of 
expenditure. With the colossal greed of military 
demands and the insatiable pressure for welfare 
programs, the state must arrogate to itself more 
and more functions, power, and proportions. 
Parties and persons who aspire to office out-prom- 
ise each other in a race to feed the Leviathan. 
Inflationary pressures encourage the growth of 
the state. Everybody wants inflation for himself, 
but not for anybody else. As pressure builds up for 
more and more wages, prices must: go up. The 
same pressures build up with respect to profits. 
The parties pinched by inflation cry out for gov- 
ernment help, and the sensitive politicians respond 
with the creation of new administrations, which 
involve more taxes, which require higher prices, 
which demand more wages; and the round repeats 
itself. The net result is more and more government. 
Alexis de Tocqueville, noted French political 
scientist of the last century, described individual- 
ism as “a mature and calm feeling, which disposes 
each member of the community to sever himself 
from the mass of his fellow creatures; and to draw 
apart from his family and his friends, so that, 
after he has thus formed a circle of his own, he 
willingly leaves society at large to itself. Individ- 
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ualists owe nothing to any man, they expect noth- 
ing from any man; they acquire the habit of 
always considering themselves as standing alone, 
and they are apt to imagine that their whole des- 
tiny is in their own hands. Individualism is of 
democratic origin and threatens to spread in the 
same ratio as the quality of conditions.”’ This crea- 
ture of early American origin is little more than a 
museum piece. The individual features have be- 
come blurred in a collectivist world. 

With “security” as a major aim for the earning 
motive and conformity as the principal considera- 
tion for the consuming motive, there is precious 
little individualism left. The virtues of Puritan 
America — honesty, industry, and frugality — are 
widely ignored as irrelevant. People who can at- 
tain security by belonging to the association, the 
union, or the party are not likely to knock them- 
selves out by working and planning for it. Even 
wild birds prefer the feeder to the tent caterpillars 
in the forest. The responsibility to save for a rainy 
day has been turned over to Uncle Sam. “Hon- 
esty,” which once included payment of debts, has 
been delegated to posterity. The conditions of con- 
temporary society do not encourage individual 
responsibility. 

Keeping up with the Joneses has taken a new 
turn under the spell of mass media. It may be 
“keeping down with the Joneses,” or “up,” as the 
case may be, but it must be like the Joneses. Con- 
sequently, our coeds move their waist lines up or 
down, and our cars get bigger and “finnier,” or 
small and foreign. Our homes grow more auto- 
matic and our children grow more nervous in an 
effort to belong to the crowd. Deferred payments 
enable the newlyweds to conform to the pattern 
of their parents. Our music tastes level out to 
match our preferences in architecture, drama, and 
literature. We have variety without great differ- 
ence. We prefer the organization man to the in- 
dividualist. The dissenter, or the private thinker, 
is an inconvenience. 

The individual is powerless against the political 
organization. Consequently the voter tends to join 
the consumer quest for the candidate who fits the 
norms of sincerity and federal generosity. Only 
the conformist can belong to the machine, and 
only the machine can elect. The responsible citizen 
is obscured. The campaign oratory becomes per- 
functory and dull, since it has little bearing on the 
election returns. 

The private enterpriser in learning has become 
lost in the crowd on the campus. The Benjamin 
Franklin formula of a lifetime of learning has 
been replaced with the “four years and a degree” 
formula, with as little learning as possible. In- 
dividual thought on crucial issues is hard to come 
by. Executives read a few cult papers and a few 
mystery thrillers with very little else to stir up 
the neurons. 

Even the last citadel of man—his religion—has 
become socialized. Instead of a vertical answer to 
God, man tends to give horizontal answers to the 
well-dressed and highly respectable congregation 
that has status. Private prayer has become beauti- 
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fully professionalized. The multitudes huddle to- 
gether in Jerusalem without much recollection of 
the lonely vigil on a mountain top at midnight or 
the silent walk by the shores of Galilee. 

As the state grows big, the individual becomes 
small. People huddle together to dispel their loneli- 
ness and increase their share in security and ad- 
vantage. The family becomes weak as a social unit. 
The peer group outranks the parents in prestige 
for the young. The conditions that beget autono- 
mous people have given way to conditions that 
encourage the mass society. 

The recovery of private enterprise begins with 
religion. No person is an individual until he can 
say: “I must obey God rather than men.” This is 
the moral basis for all private judgment. The in- 
dividual human mind that operates in a divine 
influence that transcends all society. This is no 
invitation to fanaticism or anti-social attitudes. 
It is rather the basis for autonomous self-realiza- 
tion and private enterprise in acts and letters, as 
well as in money management and citizenship. 
Robert Frost has a wise old Yankee farmer say: 
“T call you to a one-man revolution; the only revo- 
lution that is going to come.” 

The right to be wise is posited on the assump- 
tion that a person thinks privately. Education 
must be restored. Invention, creative art, new de- 
velopments in the social order and new ideas are 
the result of individual thought rather than educa- 
tional conformity. The quest for wisdom is a highly 
individual matter. The appetite for learning is 
antecedent to intellectual achievement. 

A one-man revolution in the economy begins 
when a laborer stands up against his union or an 
industrialist stands up against his association in 
behalf of some worthy moral principle. The man 
who resourcefully develops his business without 
running to Uncle Sam is a one-man revolution. The 
young man who earns what he can by hard work 
and spends what he can afford is a private individ- 
ual. The young wife who buys what is practical 
and beautiful rather than what is popular is a true 
person. The executive or statesman who decides 
on the basis of his best insight into the will of God 
rather than expediency has found himself. 


THE PROBLEM of the ever-growing state must be 
met if any sphere for individual initiative is to be 
maintained. There are two massive social forces 
that resist the encroachment of government. These 
are resentment against high taxes and resentment 
against the loss of individual liberties. The man of 
independent mind can encourage these forces by 
intelligent conversation and astute action. The 
employer has responsibility to make employees 
acutely aware of the tax that is diverted from his 
pay check. He is responsible to dramatize the loss 
of liberty that comes with the overwhelming state. 
The intellectual, the clergyman, the worker, the 
homemaker, the common man in any vocation is 
involved in the struggle to recover the cherished 
concept of individual responsibility that is essential 
to personal fulfillment and the good society under 
God. THE END 
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OBODY EVER EXPECTED it to happen. 

At least, not to a big metropoli- 
tan center the size of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Surely some provision 
must have been made to prevent an 
acute emergency ever arising under 
such ordinary conditions. Yet, at 
8:44 a.m. on October 31, 1957, a cir- 
cumstance developed that had nearly 
every single person in the city, as 
well as the surrounding territory, 
either in a fit of frustration or verg- 
ing on actual panic. Everybody from 
career girls to mothers, from the 
working man to presidents of huge 
corporations—yea, even old folk and 
babies felt its impact. It would not 
have been so disastrous if, as in too 
many cities of any size at all, it had 
not been almost completely unpre- 
pared for. What caused the citizenry 
to be so upset, could happen in your 
locality just as well. 

The difficulty then? Simple: either 
erratic or no electrical power what- 
soever in the city itself nor in those 
adjoining cities and towns that drew 
their power from the plants in 
Minneapolis. Service to 300,000 cus- 
tomers was disrupted, but it was 
estimated that some 1,000,000 persons 
were affected. The length of time 
varied from fifteen or twenty min- 
utes in the neighboring city of St. 
Paul to an hour and a half in the rest 
of the state. Not a long period at first 
thought, but long enough to leave re- 
percussions that still require atten- 
tion today. 

Since Minneapolis was hit the 
hardest, this is the picture of what 
the cutting off of just one public 
utility can do to a large city when 
it is totally unexpected. 

What had taken place was this, in 
a nutshell. For some unknown rea- 
son, a lightning arrester in a huge 
generating plant, located on the 
Minnesota River just outside Minne- 
apolis, suddenly failed. There were 
positively no storm conditions pre- 
vailing at the time. The plant con- 
trolled electrical output to the Twin 
Cities and adjacent countryside. 

The arrester was connected to a 
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115,000 volt auxiliary transformer, 
which immediately blew up, luckily 
at a moment when no personnel 
were nearby. Protective relays that 
would have insulated the trouble 
were being used in normal mainte- 
nance at the time, and thus the 
transformer went to pieces. 

The force of the explosion took out 
not only the generator connected 
with that particular transformer, but 
also two others. The resulting surges 
of power on other machinery in the 
plant, as well as in nearby cities and 
towns, caused breakdowns or cur- 
rent alterations all along the line. 

An immediate effect where home- 
owners were concerned proved to 
be the smoking of oil furnace and 
other electrical household appliance 
motors. If somebody in the house 
knew how to disconnect them at a 
switchbox and did so, little harm 
was done. If not, many of them 
burned themselves out before help or 
advice could be obtained. 

Nevertheless, one furnace repair 
firm reportedly received around 300 
phone calls during the power failure 
but was able to successfully instruct 
over two-thirds of the anxious own- 
ers on how to re-set or re-start them. 

Those with gas stoves and water 
heaters were not inconvenienced, as 
these appliances are operated me- 
chanically. The same with gas fur- 
naces, which are equipped with an 
automatic cut-off. 

Incidentally, the fire prevention 
chief of Minneapolis gave a bit of 
advice that might well be remem- 
bered by anybody who has a motor 
on the premises that is smoking or 
acting up. It was simply this: “Cut 
it off immediately to prevent it 
damaging itself beyond repair or be- 
coming a fire hazard. If you can’t 
determine this, call the fire depart- 
ment without delay.” 

So far as business was concerned, 
it was a picnic for some, a large 
headache for others. If you were an 
employee, it might have been the 
former. Workers who found it im- 
possible to continue on the job headed 
for the nearest coffee shop. Thus 
cafes, restaurants, and snack bars 
were booming. Employees in some 
factories fared even better. Manage- 
ment gave up and sent them home. 

But employers, business managers, 
foremen, and presidents were grop- 
ing for the tranquilizers. Two of the 
largest firms in the Twin Cities, both 
doing an international business, were 
among those hardest hit. Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Company, en- 
gaged in fulfilling important govern- 
ment contracts, had various elec- 


tronic devices in all stages of testing 
—some on a twenty-four hour basis. 
They claimed that thousands of dol- 
lars worth of time and material 
would simply have to be written off. 

At Minnesota Mining in St. Paul, 
manufacturers of abrasives and 
sticker tape, the main difficulty en- 
countered was the expense and work 
of re-checking products in the proc- 
ess of delicate manufacture. Because 
of the interference, they would be 
imperfect—as for example, the large 
vats of abrasive material that sud- 
denly cooled off. About 5000 of their 
employees were about to be sent 
home when full power returned. 
Without the power to run it, modern 
business apparatus proved to be a 
stumbling block instead of the key 
to higher efficiency. One touchy spot 
was the county treasurer’s office, 
where taxpayers were rushing to 
beat the deadline for the last half of 
their real estate taxes. Ordinarily 
employing electrical accounting reg- 
isters, the clerks had to write every- 
thing by hand, with consequent 
jamming up of the impatient public. 

The stores around the city were in 
a similar predicament. It became im- 
possible to handle the simplest of 
transactions —the over-the-counter 
cash sale. No printed sales slips, no 
accounting tape recording. 

Firms relying heavily upon that 
highly technical invention, the elec- 
tronic tabuiator, literally found they 
“had no brains.” The public school 
administration office was just getting 
out the payroll for school teachers 
and civil service employees. So about 
4500 checks had to be withheld, as 
they were still being processed by 
one of these “speedy” marvels. 

From all reports, flashlights and 
candles saved many a business fail- 
ure. A dime store along Nicollet 
Avenue on the city’s main thorough- 
fare sold out its complete supply of 
the former in a matter of minutes 
and had an unprecedented run on 
candles of all sizes. 

In many instances people were 
caught in stalled elevators; but a 
starter in the city’s tallest building, 
the thirty-two story Foshay Tower, 
prevented a similar occurrence there. 
When the lights started to flicker 
peculiarly, his long experience told 
him the power was going off. Three 
cars were fortunately on their way 
down at that instant. As each slowly 
reached the ground floor, he stub- 
bornly refused to let it go up again. 
Hardly had they all come to rest 
when his conclusion proved to be all 
too true. 

A few department stores even 
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barred customers from the premises 
entirely until elevator or escalator 
service was restored. 

Hospitals, according to their pre- 
vious set-up for emergency, were 
either mildly inconvenienced or 
found themselves hard put to carry 
on. 

At the enormous Veteran’s Hospi- 
tal, five surgical operations were in 
progress at that moment. But the 
plant was equipped with an auxiliary 
power unit that cut in automatically 
and at least supplied current for the 
lights. The most serious threat was 
to patients in oxygen tents. These 
were forced to use nasal respirators 
or face masks in substitution. 

Other hospitals met the predica- 
ment in various ways, especially 
where babies were involved. Babies 
in incubators were kept warm by hot 
water bottles. Where they were in 
process of delivery, obstetricians 
were forced to move their instru- 
ments and the mothers over to a 
window. One woman even had to be 
carried up five floors to the delivery 
room—no elevator going. 

Critical operations, naturally, could 
not wait. Some were completed under 
a combination of flashlight and bat- 
tery-powered machinery. For a few, 
such as the maternity cases, daylight 
was used. Where no other means 
were available, the ever-faithful fire 
department had to be called, either 
for generators or lights. 

As soon as the power failed, one 
large hospital promptly began stand- 
by preparations for expected casual- 
ties. Ironically, however, not one was 
reported—not even as a result of 
traffic. With the semaphores inopera- 
tive, extra traffic police were hur- 
ried to the most congested spots. 
But motorists in general slowed 
down and showed unprecedented 
courtesy in regard to the other driver 
at uncontrolled corners. 

The one infirmary where complete 
havoc could have reigned, had they 
not been fully prepared, was the 
Kenny Institute for polio patients. A 
loss of power might have meant the 
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difference between life and death for 
their patients in respirators and 
rocking beds. As it was, however, an 
administrator estimated that a lapse 
of only two seconds occurred before 
a gas-fired generator went into ac- 
tion, thus keeping the vital current 
flowing. 

Not so fortunate were polio pa- 
tients at home. These people were in 
trouble, many of them. The burden 
of dealing with the ticklish situation 
fell with a crash upon the mainte- 
nance service of the former National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
in St. Paul. 

Only one man was in the office 
when the current went off. Suddenly 
he was swamped with calls. Fifteen 
or twenty people did manage to 
reach him and get advice, then the 
phone went out. While respirators 
generally have or can be fitted with 
handles to operate them manually, 
still he knew that their use, either 
by patient or another individual, is 
exhausting after a certain length of 
time. 

Finally he succeeded in contacting 
the state representative. He, in turn, 
called upon one of the largest manu- 
facturers of electric generators in the 
world, which opportunely happens to 
be located in the city. They put three 
portable units at his disposal. 

Racing against odds, the repair- 
man drove from his office to the plant 
and picked them up, together with 
five of the company’s mechanics. 
They then headed for the first pa- 
tient on the list at breakneck speed. 
Reaching his home, they frantically 
started to install a generator, but 
before they got very far the power 
providentially came back on, this 
time to remain. The narrow squeak 
emphasized all too plainly the im- 
portance of having some other means 
of keeping these machines going 
electrically in homes where such 
patients are confined. 

Inasmuch as the complete cut-off 
lasted no more than a couple of 
hours, police and fire alarm systems 
had to stumble along on auxiliary 
power as best they could. 

Fire Headquarters alone received 
some 400 calls during the break, 
many from alarm systems set off by 
the altered voltage. With the sudden 
overloading of every facility, they 
had to face the fact that they were 
ill-prepared. 

Contrary to supposition, the Inter- 
national Airport between the two 
cities handled air traffic remarkably 
well. They solved the dilemma by 
parking a DC3 in front of the con- 
trol tower. With all of the tower’s 
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thirty-two radio frequencies out of 
commission at the start, they used 
this plane’s four-frequency transmit- 
ter to handle planes approaching or 
departing. Two of the controllers re- 
mained in the tower to answer phone 
calls, while three others sat in the 
cockpit of the plane, acting as liaison 
between the two. As a result, there 
were no delays or serious setbacks. 

The city’s radio and television sta- 
tions found themselves in a quan- 
dary. Only one radio station suc- 
ceeded in getting back on the air 
(after about half an hour) with the 
aid of an emergency generator. Until 
a few others could get going again, it 
broke into its regular schedule with 
supplementary police, fire, Civil De- 
fense, and Northern States Power 
Company messages to service trucks 
and cars equipped with radios. 

To their consternation, several 
radio stations in the area were sur- 
prised to find that what they had 
thought would be a satisfactory 
emergency power supply could not 
even muster up enough strength to 
get a signal on the air capable of 
being heard! 

Northwestern Bell Telephone was 
the only public utility really fully 
equipped for trouble, it was discov- 
ered. A 1250 kilowatt generator, run 
by a 1600 horsepower Diesel engine, 
automatically went into operation in 


their central headquarters downtown - 


and supplied light and power. 

Other generators, either gas or 
Diesel-fueled, were put into use in 
all the other central offices. True, 
there was a heavy overload of phone 
calls that jammed some circuits tem- 
porarily. But the standby apparatus 
functioned extremely well under the 
circumstances and could do so in- 
definitely; that is, if people would 
refrain from making all but abso- 
lutely necessary calls at such times, 
according to company officials. 

The water supply was not en- 
dangered but could have been had 
the power not been restored very 
soon. The main reservoir cut auto- 
matically to a gravitational method 
of flow when the pumps stopped. The 
reserve supply could have lasted 
only a maximum of twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours, depending upon the 
rate of use. 

The evening newspaper had to do 
some mighty speedy rescheduling. 
Teletypes, pneumatic tubes, lino- 
types, molding machines, and presses 
—all were out of commission, al- 
though partial telephone communi- 
cation remained. 

When the current did return, ex- 
tra machinery was put to work and 
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employees on their day off were re- 
called. With the place a bedlam of 
activity, the “home” edition for reg- 
ular subscribers was finally printed; 
although out-of-towners received 
their “first” edition at a much later 
hour than usual. When either of 
them did arrive, some of the statisti- 
cal features were lacking, notably 
financial summaries, stock market 
quotes, etc., because of the disrup- 
tion of the wire services. 

The blackout focused attention on 
one of the most glaring inadequacies 
that any stricken community might 
face. Civil Defense headquarters it- 
self, no less, assumed that special 
radio channels 640 and 1240 would 
somehow be in operation. But their 
own radios were dead, and they had 
no broadcasting station that would 
allow them to contact their member- 
ship as a group, much less inform 
the public. Dependent mainly, there- 
fore, upon a tie-in with the police 
and fire department communication 
system, they found the going tough. 

Spurred by this alarming fact, the 
city realized that no protective or- 
ganization, no business firm, or util- 
ity upon which the public welfare 
hangs today, should risk disability— 
regardless of incidents like this. 

Secondarily, the same idea should 
apply also to hospitals, sanitariums, 
old people’s homes, and other insti- 
tutions. This single mishap proved 
beyond a doubt that, in the event of 
a prolonged interruption of any kind, 
the emergency services simply could 
not provide for everyone. 

It also became evident that many 
householders were unable to take 
precautionary measures before a re- 
pairman, fire department, or emer- 
gency group could arrive. 

Furthermore, not too many homes 
had a battery operated radio or ac- 
cess to one. Even after a station or 
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SOURCE OF POWER 


We who assume the power 
has gone off everywhere 
When our own master fuses, tired 
and overworked, cry Quitting; 
Or who think because 
the transformer down the street 
Shortcircuited 
that the whole city 
lies in darkness; 
Who stare at electric clocks 
with motionless hands 
And stoves that will not heat— 
till the current comes: 
Whom do we really rely on— 
or what— 
to keep going? 


Thomas John Carlisle 


two did get on the air, they thus 
could not avail themselves of infor- 
mation very readily. Consequently, 
fire, police, newspaper, and Civil De- 
fense phone lines were jammed to 
the point of not working at all. 

Finally, it most certainly impressed 
upon every one the full extent to 
which they are beholden to electrical 
power today. 

Corrective measures have been 
taken since then—in the field of pub- 
lic information and communication, 
anyway. They should minimize the 
confusion, at least, if anything of a 
similar nature should happen again. 

First, a cardboard instruction sheet 
has been distributed to homes 
throughout the city and its suburbs 
by Civil Defense. It gives a simple 
set of instructions on what to do in 
case of gas, electric, or telephone 
failure (whether or not people will 
keep them where they can be easily 
found is another question). 

Second, the first of eight Civil De- 
fense emergency communication vans 
has been purchased and is ready for 
use. It has a 130-line telephone 
switchboard, a hookup for a teletype 
machine, three receivers and trans- 
mitters for the radio amateur civil 
defense network, a statewide police 
receiver, and a monitor for national 
defense warning networks. A 10- 
kilowatt generating plant will pro- 
vide the power. 

Third, so that the surrounding sec- 
tion will have at least one radio sta- 
tion operable, WCCO, the regional 
CONELRAD outlet, has installed new 
equipment. It will be able to furnish 
continuous, full-power broadcasting 
of either regular programs or emer- 
gency traffic. Based on a huge diesel 
generator with automatic controls, it 
will ensure a steady 50,000-watt out- 
put. 

Let us hope though that, should 
they be called upon in the future to 
put this equipment to use during 
critical circumstances, they use more 
discretion ‘in regard to commercial 
copy than did one of the other sta- 
tions. 

After getting on the air at last, a 
broadcaster excitedly broke into his 
scheduled programming with this 
statement: 

“And here is an important an- 
nouncement—!” 

Thousands of people outside the 
stricken area moved toward their 
radios. Was the power coming back 
on, or would there be a prolonged 
wait, or what? 

Then came the startling—but perti- 
nent—news: “Now is the time to buy 
your gas appliances.” THE END 
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Old 


house 


awash in waves of undulating grass 
whose battened boards 

and wooden ribs 

rest on a seat 

of stone 

to challenge summer heat 

and winter cold 

alone 

whose face once hid 

beneath fresh paint 

now in old age 

lays bare 

victim of the tyrant sun 

and northern winds 

and air 

and raindrops falling on a roof 
with none below to hear 
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Old house 


to midwest plains as sphinx to Egypt’s sands 
while young you spread 

your shingled wings 

and then were left 

to die 

by those who in you lived 

but who can say 

just why 

the tall grass rustles in your yards 

yet none can hear its sigh 
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Poetry by Hal Higdon 
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A Convention Preview 


SPEAKERS 


JAMES A. PIKE 


Episcopal Bishop of California 





SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 14 


Tue race and name of the Right Reverend James A. 
Pike, Bishop of California, are probably already familiar 
to most Kiwanians—at least to those who watch tele- 
vision on Sundays. For the past three and a half years, 
his television program, consisting of interviews and dis- 
cussions on community and religious problems, which is 
named simply “Bishop Pike,” has been broadcast coast- 
to-coast over the ABC-TV network. 

Bishop Pike, however, was not always a television per- 
sonality—nor even always a churchman. Before his con- 
version and entrance into the Episcopal Church, he called 
himself an agnostic. He graduated from the University 
of Southern California’s law school and later went on 
to obtain a Doctor’s degree in law at Yale University. 
For four years he was an attorney for the US Securities 
and Exchange Commission in Washington and also 
served on the faculty at the George Washington Uni- 
versity Law School. 

It was during the second world war, while serving as 
a line officer in the US Navy, that James Pike began to 
think in terms of the ministry. “My wife and I got to 
talking,” says Bishop Pike. “We figured that as long as 
my religion meant so much to us, maybe I should tell 
others about it too.” While still in the Navy he studied 
for his Holy Orders and was ordained an Episcopal 
minister in 1944. Following the war he completed his 
theological studies at Virginia, General, and Union 
Theological Seminaries. 

Although now the Bishop of California, Bishop Pike 
still likes to (as he says) “keep his fingers in the 
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Next month Dallas, with its new 
auditorium, welcomes a 

Kiwanis International convention 
for the first time. 

Following is a preview 

of the five-day program of 


speakers, activities, and entertainment-— 


all with a Western tang 


law business.” While serving as Dean of the Cathedral 
Church of St. John the Divine in New York City just a 
few years ago, he taught law courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity. At present he is working on several texts dealing 
with religion and ethical law practices, and he is usually 
a willing lecturer on the influence a lawyer’s religion 
should have on his practice. 

Bishop Pike is the author of several law books and 
others, including: Beyond Anziety (Scribner’s); If You 
Marry Outside Your Faith (Harper’s); Doing The Truth 
(Doubleday); and The Next Day (Doubleday). 


DR. GEORGE S. BENSON 


President of Harding College, 
Searcy, Arkansas 





MONDAY MORNING, JUNE 15 


Dr. Georce Stuart Benson, president of small but highly- 
rated Harding College of Searcy, Arkansas is a great 
booster of America. In 1949 General Eisenhower, on be- 
half of the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge, pre- 
sented Dr. Benson with an award for “promoting the 
American way of life.” Since then, either he or his col- 
lege has won a Freedoms award each year. 

Yet Dr. Benson did not learn about America by merely 
sitting in Arkansas and reading the usual platitudes 
written about freedom. He experienced the lack of it. 
For eleven years he devoted himself to missionary work 
in the Orient. Writing about these experiences, he says: 
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“Upon my arrival in China in September of 1925, I went 
immediately 500 miles interior to the central part of 
Kwongsi Province. Six months later, due to the influence 
of the Russian Communists, all missionaries were driven 
out of China. The treatment I received was rather rude. 
In fact, weeks passed before I could even get transporta- 
tion to the coast because the Chinese would not allow 
any carrier to carry foreigners. When finally I was able 
to make my way to the coast, I had to handle all of my 
baggage all the way. At one place I paid $75 in American 
money to be transported 200 yards. To see all China 
stirred up within a period of months gave me a fore- 
sight into the power of Communist influence. Two years 
later, when the Communist influence had subsided in 
South China, I, along with many other missionaries, 
re-entered Chinese territory. Then in 1935-36 I saw 
Communist propaganda again pushing its way through 
South China.” 

In 1935, Dr. Benson returned from China to accept 
the presidency of the school from which he graduated— 
Harding College. At that time the school was $75,000 in 
debt; it had no endowment, no certain source of income, 
and no financial angels. Almost the only thing it did 
have was a mortgage. Within three years Benson had 


wiped out the debt, reorganized the institution, estab- . 


lished new courses of study, expanded the faculty, re- 
paired old buildings, and erected new ones. Harding 
College, with one of the best college plants in the 
South, became a member of the North Central Associa- 
tion and is currently planning graduate courses in sev- 
eral fields. 

In addition to his educational duties, Dr. Benson writes 
a column entitled “Looking Ahead,” which now appears 
in more than 3000 weekly newspapers. 

His radio program, “Land of the Free,” was aired on 
some 360 radio stations weekly. He is in great demand as 
a lecturer and serves as Director of the National Educa- 
tion Program with its coast-to-coast campus. 

Frank Hughes of the Chicago Tribune press service 
once said of Dr. Benson: “Here is a man whose zeal for 
truth, justice, and humanity have made him one of the 
most powerful voices for Americanism in our nation 
today.” 


KENNETH B. LOHEED 


President, 
Kiwanis International 





MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 15 


Ken Loueep’s oldest grandchild, Bradford, used to say 
“K stands for Kenneth and Kiwanis.” For the past year 
that has been especially true. The membership card of 
International President Ken Loheed has on it the simply 
stated classification “shoes-retail,” and undoubtedly Ken 
has worn out more than one pair of shoes since he 
assumed office as president of Kiwanis International last 
summer. He has visited Quebec and Hawaii and much 
of the territory between. One of the high points of his 
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-year in office will occur on Monday night, June 15, at the 











International convention in Dallas, where he will stand 
spotlighted before 12,000 convention-goers to tell what 
he has learned and seen during his year as Mr. President. 

Ken Loheed, though a resident of Toronto and a 
member of the Toronto club, was actually born in 
Brockton, Massachusetts. He served during World War I 
as a drill instructor in the US Marine Corps. After his 
discharge he joined the George E. Keith Company, man- 
ufacturers of Walk-Over Shoes; and in 1922 he was 
temporarily transferred to Toronto and allowed a visa 
by the Canadian government on a one-year trial basis. 
He has been in Canada ever since. 

In 1932 he became owner of the store he managed. 
That store is now named “K. B. Loheed and Son, 
Limited,” although Ken readily admits that “and Son” 
has sold most of the shoes during the past year. He is a 
past director of the Canadian Shoe Retailers Association 
and a member of the Toronto Board of Trade. He is also 
a member of the Board of Stewards of the Toronto 
Board of Trade, a member of the Board of Stewards of 
the Eglinton United Church, and a member of the 
Granite Club of Toronto. 

Ken Loheed joined the Kiwanis Club of Toronto on 
February 11, 1925. In 1934, as president of the club, he 
also served as chairman of the host committee for the 
International convention, held in Toronto that year. 
After serving on three International committees he be- 
came lieutenant governor in 1949 and governor of the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime district the following year. 
Ken became a member of the Board of Trustees in 1954 
and two years later he became International vice-presi- 
dent, a job he held for two years. At the International 
convention in Chicago last summer, Park Arnold handed 
Ken a gavel symbolic of the office he was about to 
assume. On August 1, 1958, Kenneth B. Loheed was 
officially inducted as president of Kiwanis International. 


DOUGLAS WHITE AMBRIDGE 


President, Abitibi Power & 
Paper Company, Limited 





TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 16 


WEN International President Ken Loheed was asked to 
suggest a Canadian businessman as a speaker at the 
Dallas convention, Ken said: “Why not Doug Ambridge?” 
Douglas White Ambridge, like President Ken, is a resi- 
dent of Toronto. He is also president of both the Abitibi 
Power & Paper Company, Limited and Provincial Paper, 
Limited, and a member of the board of eight more 
Canadian companies, including Canada Steamship Lines, 
Limited; Canada Iron Foundries, Limited; and the Royal 
Bank of Canada. 

Doug Ambridge was born in Mexico City in 1898, 
started his higher education at Lower Canada College, 
then interrupted his schooling to serve three years 
overseas in World War I. Following his discharge from 
the Army, he obtained his Bachelor of Science degree 
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from McGill University and joined the Abitibi Com- 
pany as a control engineer at Iroquois Falls, Ontario. He 
stayed there for four years—later worked with the 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, the Anglo-New- 
foundland Development Company, and the Ontario Paper 
Company. 

During World War II, Mr. Ambridge was called to 
Ottawa to become Director of the Shipbuilding Branch 
of the Department of Munitions and Supply. Upon for- 
mation of the Polymer Corporation in 1942, he was 
elected a director and subsequently a vice-president. 
He directed construction of the huge synthetic rubber 
properties at Sarnia, Ontario. In May of 1943 he was 
appointed Director-General of Shipbuilding for the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply. In 1944 he returned 
to his position with the Ontario Paper Company, Limited, 
and three years later was elected president and general 
manager of the Abitibi Paper and Power Company, 
Limited. 

Community activities have always interested Mr. 
Ambridge. In 1954-55 he acted as general chairman of 
the building fund for the new Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind Centre in Toronto. From September 
1955 to September 1958 he was chairman of the Ontario 
Heart Foundation and at present is a vice-president and 
director of that organization. He is also vice-president of 
the National Heart Foundation of Canada. 


ALFRED M. GRUENTHER 


President, American Red Cross 


THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 18 


ALFRED MAXIMILIAN GRUENTHER entered West Point in 
June of 1917, one of 307 cadets. Sixteen months later, 
with the Army urgently in need of officers, his class 
graduated. He and his classmates felt that their rapid 
promotions were a forecast of things to come, but before 
they could be sent to battle the war was over. They 
remained lieutenants for the next sixteen years. 

Eventually Alfred Gruenther was promoted to captain. 
He made the grade in 1935, but oddly enough his fame 
at that time rested not on any abilities as a soldier, but 
rather as a bridge player. Bridge was a popular game at 
lonely army posts and the young lieutenant, partly be- 
cause it was expected of him, began to learn the game 
shortly after leaving West Point...but with an effi- 
ciency that subordinates would later recognize as char- 
acteristic of his nature. So proficient did he become at 
bridge that during the depression, while stationed at West 
Point as an instructor, he was in great demand as a 
bridge tournament referee (at $100 a night), and even 
refereed the famous Culbertson-Lenz-Jacoby match of 
the early '30’s. 

Though Gruenther spent almost seventeen years with 
but a single bar on his shoulder, his ascendency through 
the upper ranks was rapid. In 1951 he received four 
stars—at fifty-two, the youngest four-star general in the 
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history of the US Army. During World War II, General 
Gruenther served as Chief of Staff under both General 
Eisenhower and General Mark Clark. In 1951 he became 
Chief of Staff for SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters of the 
Allied Powers in Europe) under General Eisenhower. 
Two years later he succeeded General Mathew B. Ridge- 
way as Supreme Allied Commander in Europe and 
Commander-in-Chief of the US European Command. 

When General Gruenther retired as NATO chief in 
1956, Marshal Ivan Konev of the Russian Army paid 
him a most apt compliment at a farewell party in Berlin. 
“General,” said Konev, “for my part, I cannot tell you 
how delighted I am that you are leaving.” 

Further compliments were paid Gruenther by several 
industries at home. Hearing he was to retire, industry 
offered him jobs with salaries in six figures. Gruenther, 
however, decided to take the less remunerative position 
as president of The American Red Cross. His decision 
might have been tempered partly by the fact that one 
of his sons, Richard, when seriously wounded on a 
Korean battlefield, received Red Cross blood plasma in 
time to save his life. 

Since joining the Red Cross in January of 1957, 
General Gruenther has traveled extensively, observing 
the work of his organization. During the years 1957 and 
1958, he traveled more than 165,000 miles and filled 245 
speaking engagements, turning down several thousand 
others for lack of time. The Washington Post has called 
him “the speaker most in demand in this country today.” 








a convention preview 
ENTERTAINMENT 


No CONVENTION would be complete without male quar- 
tets, choruses, pretty girls, dancers, and a sprinkling of 
nationally-known stars. Dallas will be no exception, al- 
though any Texan will assure you that this year the girls 
will be prettier, the choruses sweeter, and the dancers 
more divine. “Showtime in the Round,” a gay variety of 
acts, gets the entertainment humming Sunday afternoon 
at Memorial Auditorium’s Meetin’ House. A Pageant of 
Welcome and musical features will mark Monday’s open- 
ing session. Monday evening’s big show headlines 






































HIGHLIGHTS 


the Hardin-Simmons Cowboy Band, the Kilgore Ranger- 
ettes, and the Melody Maids. Tuesday’s convention ses- 
sion promises more musical specialties. On Wednesday 
night Kiwanis entertainment really gets into high gear 
with the sparkling presence of Shirley Jones and Jack 
Cassidy, a husband-wife team individually famous for 


their stage and screen performances. And later in the 
evening, the man on the bandstand just preceding the 
President’s Reception and Ball will need no introduc- 
tion: “the man with the horn”—Harry James. The closing 
convention session on Thursday morning will be at its 
musical best right up to the minute when everyone joins 
in on the Forty-Fourth International convention’s “Auld 
Lang Syne.” 


The Hardin-Simmons 


Cowboy Band 


The Kilgore Rangerettes 


Harry James 


Shirley Jones and Jack Cassidy 























Climaxing every rodeo is the steer-wrestling 
contest, in which 180 pounds of man must 
fight against 1000 pounds of beef—and time 
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N A LATE afternoon in the 1890's 
(the exact date is obscure) a 
certain ornery steer was being driven 
toward a corral gate in Texas. At 
the gate he spooked, stopped short, 
lowered his head and shook it, pawed 
the earth, let out a wild “BAWR-R- 
By OREN ARNOLD R-R!” and turned back toward the 
hills he had come from. That action 
displeased the cowboy who had been 
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driving him, a very black and genial 
fellow named Bill Pickett. Bill was 
tired. He had hazed that contrary 
critter for miles. Now his patience 
snapped, so he took unique and tra- 
dition-making action. 

He spurred up close once more, 
leaped off his horse, caught the steer’s 
horns so as to turn its head; and 
while still jump-bumping along in 
the dust, he sank .his teeth into the 
animal’s lip as a bulldog might do 
and thereby threw the steer to the 
ground. 

It was completely foolish, even 
repulsive. But Bill had spectators 
and they were excited. And so from 
that bizarre incident developed what 
is probably the strangest, roughest, 
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and most unlikely sport in American 
history—steer wrestling or bulldog- 
ging. The boys seldom use their teeth 
any more, yet the drama remains. It 
is one principal reason why 15,000,- 
000 spectators now see rodeos each 
year, a total exceeding the attend- 
ance at all college football games. 

The wrestling did not spring from 
any normal work that a cowboy 
does. And to this day no event in 
rodeo seems more unbelievable to 
us spectators than the weird, wild 
process of racing out, then leaping 
from a speeding horse onto a speed- 
ing steer and slamming it down in an 
awesome flourish of dirt and danger. 
Even the bull fighter in Mexico stays 
away from his bull, but the bull- 





Itiustrated by Bill Fleming 


dogger, the wrestler, acquires an in- 
timacy with his animal matching that 
of a lady snake charmer. 

Steer wrestling, therefore, has be- 
come the climax of virtually every 
rodeo; not even riding the wild Brah- 
mas can eclipse it. Perhaps that’s 
because of a sadistic streak in all of 
us—we live in unrecognized hope of 
seeing the steer’s horn penetrate the 
cowboy’s stomach or at least gouge 
out an eye. Such things do happen; 
the chance for injury in doggin’ (the 
cowboys still call it that) is superb. 

To be a successful dogger, a cow- 
boy must be not-right-bright in the 
first place, the experts at it tell us. 
He must not love his wife or his chil- 
dren or his mother too much; he 
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must live a good Christian life be- 
cause he stands a fine chance of 
going to heaven or elsewhere pre- 
maturely. Clyde Burke was instantly 
killed in Denver while bulldogging; 
Mario Contreras went to his reward 
in El Paso; Bud White in Kansas 
City; and Denby Purdom in Calgary, 
to mention a few. Dell Haverty, 
leaping at his steer, landed in mud 
so as to snap both knees out of place. 
A dogger named Henry suffered two 
broken arms even though he man- 
aged to down his steer, and another 
had a horn driven through the palm 
of his hand. Hundreds of men have 
felt a hoof crush their ribs, their 
kidneys, or their testes. (Croquet, 
anyone?) 

Why do they do it, then? What is 
the doggers’ mental attitude? 

“It may seem peculiar, and it is a 
strange looking thing, to see a cow- 
boy jump off a horse, then let a steer 
blow its bad breath into your face,” 
one of the top doggers explains, “but 
to me it is really fascinating. It has 
the same lure all rodeo has—a tre- 
mendous sense of competition. You 
are going against other men, against 
the animal, and against time. 

“There's the thrill of the speed in- 
volved in the jump. There’s the satis- 
faction you get when you've done 
everything right and make a good 
run. And as to the danger—I think it 
acts as a sort of drug to people, as it 
does in car racing and skiing. There’s 
always a certain fascination in flirt- 
ing with death.” 

Wherefore, on the assumption that 
you blessed dudes will of course 
want to take up this genteel sport 
for recreation after a hard day at 
the office or in the electronics fac- 
tory, let us give you the modus oper- 
andi. We'll begin with some instruc- 
tions from the Official Rules set up 
by the Rodeo Cowboys Association: 

Steer must be caught from horse. If 
steer gets loose, dogger may take no 
more than one step to catch him. Steer 
will be considered down only when 
lying flat on its side, all four feet and 
head straight. If steer is accidentally 
knocked down or thrown down before 
being brought to a stop, it must be let 
up on all four feet and then thrown. 


There’s a long column more, but 
at no point does it say what the steer 
must and must not do; it’s all in his 
favor—a fact that often eludes the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Nor do the rules mention 
the speed at which you have to per- 
form if you are to win even second 
or third place money in the typical 
rodeo. A good honest Washington 
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bureaucrat, accustomed to getting 
things done promptly, probably 
wouldn’t promise to bulldog a steer 
for you inside of six months; a quick 
cowboy can do the job in less than 
10 seconds. 

Thus you won't be discussing poli- 
tics with your hazer when the an- 
nouncer says you are ready to tackle 
your steer. You will be numb with 
concentration. You will already have 
given your horse months, even years, 
of intensive training for his few sec- 
onds of work. You will have “cased” 
your steer after having him allo- 
cated to you in the day’s draw; con- 
ferred with other cowboys who may 
have bulldogged him, to learn how 
he acts; studied his physique—a long 
thin neck means a steer will dog 
down easier than one with a thick 
“bull” neck, for ‘instance. You will 
know how long his horns are, which 
way they curl and point, how best 
to grab them. You will have in- 
spected the ground carefully. 

When the steer is thirty feet from 
your starting box (these details vary 
some from place to place), you ride 
your horse from behind the barrier 
—not just sitting in the saddle but 
helping him with coordinated body 
movements. Simultaneously, your 
hazer on his horse darts out. His job 
is to guide the steer, fencing it in 
between his horse and yours so that 
you can make your jump. You do 
not speak to your hazer or even see 
him; you just know that he is there 
by pre-arrangement and practice, 
doing his vital work. He is very im- 
portant to you, which is why he gets 
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one-eighth of all you earn. 

It is obvious that each of you must 
ride an animal conditioned not for 
distance but for the quick spurt. 
Thus the famed Quarter Horse is 
used here, as in roping events. A 
good doggin’ horse seems not only to 
develop an intuitive sense of what to 
do but to share in the competitive 
fun of doing it. (Some people think 
the steer shares the fun, too.) An 
owner might rent his trained horse 
to two or three doggers in one rodeo 
for a share in their winnings and 
ride his own hazing horse for even 
more. At the San Francisco Cow 
Palace in 1956, for instance, twenty- 
four checks were paid out for dog- 
ging; and one cowboy, Lex Connelly, 
was hazer for eighteen of those win- 
ners, thus earning $1200. 

Well, then, you explode out of the 
box, zip forward, and at the precise 
moment leap from the right side of 
your horse. Now everybody knows 
that horses the world over are 
mounted and dismounted from the 
left side. So, your dogging horse 
must be specially trained for this 
right leap. If he is well trained, he'll 
feel your weight suddenly in the 
right stirrup, then widen his path to 
the left, thus allowing you room to 
jump. The ideal position for your 
feet to hit is at about a 45-degree 
angle to the steer. This gives you 
good braking power. 

From this moment on—and remem- 
ber you have just a few seconds for 
the whole performance—the wres- 
tling act is as subtly complicated as 
an IBM machine calculating iono- 
spheric phenomena. Even the color 
of the steer is important; a black one 
by virtue of a long blood lineage of 
wild characteristics, is considered 
harder to dog down than a white or 
a brown one. Precisely how to twist 
the neck is important; you must keep 
his head high for best results. You 
must not “‘hoolihan’’* the steer— 
knock it down when you jump onto 
it from your horse. You must not be 
guilty of “pegging”—ramming a horn 
into the ground to help you throw 
him. You must get the steer off bal- 
ance and stay on balance yourself. 
It outweighs you four or five times 
to one, so you must use sort of range- 
land jujitsu or you'll get dogged. 

Above all, you must never be 
afraid; the contestants all tell you 
that fear is the beginning of danger. 
Obviously, too, physical fitness is vi- 

(see GRAND EVENT page 42) 





*Origin unclear. Every dogger seems to 
know what it means, but not how it 
started. 
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By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


oO” BIG CLUB in Phoenix has de- 

veloped an idea so good that it 
should be adopted by every Ki- 
wanis club on the continent. Three 
years ago we organized The Fresh- 
men. 

They are simply the new mem- 
bers inducted within any calendar 
(or fiscal) year. They are given 
very special attention and respon- 
sibility. First off, they form our 
Reception Committee, even if there 
is but one man at the start. Their 
duty is to stand at the door each 
Tuesday and greet all members, 
help pin on buttons, welcome 
guests, do any little courtesies 
needed. The get-acquainted bene- 
fits here are obvious. 

When they number three or more, 
they are given little green fresh- 
man caps to be worn on special 
occasions. These help us identify 
them quickly and give them that 
extra attention which, psycholog- 
ically, all freshmen critically need. 
Wearing these, they do much of the 
“dirty work”—set up flags, distrib- 
ute leaflets, collect ballots, issue 
tickets, any such hand work—but 
no contrived, corny “punishment” 
or gags. An atmosphere of friend- 
liness and geniality prevails at all 
times. 

By mid-year they have acquired 
enough stature to do bigger things, 
so they are invited to “concoct 
something” on their 6wn. Fre- 
quently they come up with top- 
flight ideas. By Thanksgiving they 
are so enthusiastic they stage a 
superprogram for us. At year’s 
end they are well known as indi- 
viduals and have reached that 
unique position any new member 
craves—acceptance. 

It has virtually ended our drop- 
out problem. 
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Whispered note of sympathy for 
all Kiwaniannes. A research doctor 
at a hospital in Chicago has found 
that hanging out the wash, ironing, 
scrubbing floors, and most other 
household tasks use up more cal- 
ories per minute than most forms 
of male labor, including brick lay- 
ing and tractor plowing. So go 
ahead and tell him off when he 
comes home tonight pretending to 
be tired. 


* * s 


“You can’t make dollars,” alleges 
Hans Harter of San Francisco’s Gold- 
en Gaie Club, “by depositing quarters 
in an easy chair.” 


* * * 


A little boy asked his daddy 
what a government bureau is. 
“That, son,” said the man grimly, 
“is where the taxpayer’s shirt is 
kept.” 





Thousands of us will be tourists 
during the coming months. The 
most obnoxious of all tourists is 
the jerk who insists on telling his 
hosts how wonderful his own home 
country is. You win friends by lis- 
tening, not by arguing or drawing 
invidious comparisons. Or, as the 
feller says, the best way to save 
face is to keep the lower part 
closed. 


* * * 


And if you still want something 
to worry about—the number of 
human beings on our planet is in- 
creasing by 5000 every hour, 120,- 
000 every day, 44 million every 
year. One new American is added 
every eleven seconds—and less food 
per capita than before the war. 


“We Americans,” Park Arnold told 
us Kiwanians at Phoenix, “must 
thank Almighty God for being over- 
privileged.” 


* * * 


The Laguna Beach Club, where 
I’m an honorary member, meets 
just one hundred yards from the 
most beautiful beach in California. 
Bathing beauties by the dozens 
parade by our dining room win- 
dows. So, if ever a scheduled pro- 
gram fails to materialize, we simply 
sit back, draw the curtains open, 
and enjoy life. 


* 7 - 


These last few years I have be- 
come slightly deaf. I can’t afford a 
hearing aid, but I solved my prob- 
lem anyway. I just wrap a little 
piece of wire around one ear, and 
everybody talks louder. 


* * * 


For you tourists coming westward. 
I can’t resist a plug for Arizona. The 
Grand Canyon is a must. It’s very im- 
pressive. It is fifty miles long, thir- 
teen miles wide, and a mile deep with 
whole mountain ranges in it. It was 
started when a Scotsman dropped a 
dime in a gopher hole. What good is 
it? To look at! And like the Kansas 
farmer said when he first saw it— 
“What a terrible place to lose a cow 
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* * * 


Did I tell you gents about the 
rich Texan who visited the summer 
town of Palm Springs? He arrived 
at his hotel and commandeered all 
of its fourteen bellboys to carry in 
his skis, sleds, toboggans, and other 
winter equipment. Following them 
came several brace of Alaskan 
Husky dogs. 

“Hey!”’ the clerk exclaimed, 
aghast, “This is Florida. We have 
no snow here!” 

“T know, son,” boomed the big 
Texan. “Just be patient. It’s coming 
with the rest of my luggage.” 


* * * 


“It’s a sad commentary on our 
society when we revere youth more 
than we respect age.” Who said 
that? Not me, sir; a boy named 
Pat Kaplan in New York City. He 
was eighteen years old. 


* . 7 


Attention, you delegates to that 
Dallas convention: Have a good time, 
yes, but remember that many a man 
who lives it up must also live it down. 
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By MILAN J. KUBIC 


T WAS JUST LIKE a scene from the 
| movies: 

On one recent afternoon a group of 
unobtrusive-looking men moved in- 
to a modest-sized Midwestern town, 
set up headquarters in a local hotel, 
and the next morning before day- 
break fanned out through the quiet 
streets, hauling heavy luggage to 
mysterious destinations all over 
town 

For the next six weeks some of 
these men manned softly humming 
movie cameras hidden behind closed 
windows and recorded everything 
that took place at the town’s most 
important intersections. Others 
walked through the streets, sat in 
drugstores drinking endless cups of 
coffee, and asked questions. 

After six weeks, as quietly as they 
came, the strangers packed their 
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baggage and left for another town in 
the same state. The clandestine pro- 
cedure followed there was the same. 

The men who spent twelve weeks 
in this surreptitious manner were 
neither foreign spies nor govern- 
ment agents. They were a group of 
social scientists studying two com- 
munities. The towns were similar in 
population, economic structure, and 
geographical makeup, but differed 
widely in one significant aspect: their 
traffic accident rates. While one 
boasted the state’s lowest traffic toll, 
the other was near the top of the list. 

The assignment that brought these 
researchers into both towns was to 
find out why. Their findings, while 
far from all-inclusive, are another 
eye-opening discovery about the hid- 
den background of the automobile 
death toll, which has claimed so far 
one and one-third million lives and 
has crippled another three to four 
million people in the US alone. 

The most striking difference be- 
tween the two towns, the social scien- 
tists found, was in the daily living 
habits of their residents. Analysis 
of motion pictures of the street life, 
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as well as personal observations by 
the team, indicated, as might be ex- 
pected, that the town with better 
safety record enjoyed a slower pace 
of living. The attitude of sales per- 
sons and pedestrians toward stran- 
gers was much friendlier there than 
in the high-accident town. And, fi- 
nally, the crime rate was much lower. 
All in all, the better safety record 
seemed associated with a low level 
of aggression on part of the residents, 
more honesty, and an unhurried way 
of life. 

The team’s expert way of tackling 
their job was typical of the thor- 
oughly scientific manner in which 
the problem of highway safety has 
been attacked during the past two 
and one-half years by private and 


PERSONS INJURED IN EACH 100 ACCIDENTS RELATED TO DAYTIME SPEED 





The number of cars involved in accidents is greatest at 
slow speed, levels off within the medium speed range 
(47-70 miles per hour), and rises again as the speed rises. 


As the speed of the car goes up, the victim count rises; 
in 100 accidents at 15 miles per hour, twenty-two are in- 
jured; at 50 miles per hour, however, forty are injured. 
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governmental agencies on all levels 
throughout America. Their efforts 
were part of a nationwide probe 
into the hidden causes of traffic ac- 
cidents, authorized by the Federal 
Highway Act of 1956 and recently 
completed by the Public Roads Bur- 
eau of the Department of Commerce. 

In the course of the study, ques- 
tionnaires were sent all over the US, 
piles of statistics were collected, and 
new means of comparison were de- 
vised to make the findings more 
meaningful. The amount of amassed 
material was staggering: for one pi- 
lot study alone, accident involve- 
ment data was gathered from eleven 
states, covering 3.7 billion vehicle- 
miles, 10,000 vehicles, and 290,000 
drivers. 


INVOLVEMENT RATE IN DAYTIME ACCIDENTS RELATED TO AGE OF DRIVER 


But when the Public Roads experts 
finished wading through the tons of 
figure-covered papers and assembled 
their findings in a comprehensive 
form, the significance of their efforts 
was obvious. In the most extensive 
accident fact-finding project under- 
taken in the US, opinions and half- 
truths were sifted out by the dozen; 
and some of the widest-held beliefs 
about driving hazards were proven 
false. Here are a few of the more 
unexpected discoveries: 

High speed is not the number one 
cause of accidents. The involvement 
rate* of vehicles traveling at 35 miles 
per hour was more than six times as 
high as the involvement rate of autos 





*Involvement rate is number of vehicles 
involved in accidents per 100 million ve- 
hicle-driven miles of travel. 


driven at 65 miles per hour. This 
does not mean, however, that driving 
over 60 makes you six times safer 
than driving at half the speed, be- 
cause a high-speed accident is much 
more likely to result in an injury. 
While on the average only twenty- 
seven people get injured in every hun- 
dred 30-miles-per-hour accidents, the 
average number of injuries resulting 
from the same number of 70-miles- 
per-hour accidents is close to ninety. 

More horsepower does not neces- 
sarily lead to more accidents. Over 
the same number of miles driven, 
Fords, Chevrolets, Plymouths, and 
other cars of 110 horsepower or less 
were involved in nearly three times 
as many accidents as the more bulky 
products of Detroit with 250 horse- 
power engines or better. (This fact 
could mean simply that people who 
buy big cars are generally more 
careful about protecting their in- 
vestments and that unsafe drivers 
usually buy smaller cars.) 

High school boys, as a group, are 
not the worst drivers on the road. 
This odious distinction goes to the 

(see NEW REPORT page 43) 


INVOLVEMENT RATE, DAY AND NIGHT, RELATED TO HORSEPOWER OF CAR 





Drivers between thirty and sixty are involved in the fewest 
daytime accidents. The involvement rate climbs rapidly, 
however, for the under-thirty and the over-sixty driver. 
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Low horsepower cars have more accidents per miles driven, 
particularly at night; but the night involvement rate is 
considerably higher regardless of horsepower complement. 
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By RICHARD DUNLOP 


EAT DANCED OFF the pavements in 
Birmingham, Alabama. In the 
dead air above the Jefferson County 
Courthouse, an American flag hung 
in limp folds. Inside the courthouse 
eighteen sweltering members of the 
monthly grand jury fidgeted in stiff 
leather chairs and waited for Circuit 
Solicitor Emmett Perry to return and 
announce, on schedule, that the ses- 
sion was ended. 

Minutes passed. The door to 
Perry’s private office remained 
closed. A few men grew visibly irri- 
tated. One or two made derisive re- 
marks. Finally, Perry entered the 
room, but not in the manner of man 
ready to shake hands all-around 
and bid fond goodbyes. His face was 
flushed, his jaw set. He glanced rue- 
fully at the wall-clock. The time was 
3 p.m. on June 8, 1954. 

“Gentlemen,” he said quietly, “we 
will not adjourn as planned. You 
are going to be here for awhile.” 

Had the jury on that hot Thurs- 
day afternoon known for how long 


utor Emmett Perry accepts a“‘light” 


during a break in the jury hearings on 
Phenix City corruption in 1954. The ses- 
on lasted a record thirty-four days. 


Perry’s “awhile” would stretch, their 
disappointment might have changed 
to mutiny. The session lasted thirty- 
four days—and nights. It produced 
headlines across the US, while Perry 
and his jury cleaned up one of the 
biggest messes in Alabama’s history. 

When Perry made the unwelcome 
but necessary jury extension, he 
was about to touch off the infamous 
Phenix City explosion. With Perry 
on that decisive day was Ed Strick- 
land, veteran reporter for the Bir- 
mingham News. Together the two 
men began to present to the jury 
what Strickland had just revealed to 
Perry in private while the jury im- 
patiently awaited dismissal. The im- 
plications were immediately obvious 
to everyone in the room. And the 
most ominous implication of all was 
that Perry was about to lock horns 
with big league criminals who would 
not stop at murder—and didn’t! 

In his hand Perry held potential 
dynamite, Jefferson County’s official 
tally sheets for the preceding week’s 
primary to determine the Demo- 
cratic nominee for attorney general 
of Alabama. When the votes were 
originally counted, Albert L. Patter- 
son, a Phenix City lawyer, had ap- 
parently won 23,858 votes to 23,060 
for opponent Lee Porter. But the tally 
sheets as exhibited to the grand jury 
showed 23,858 for Patterson and 23,- 
660 for Porter. 

“Even to the naked eye,” said 
Perry later, “we could see that some- 
body had altered them. A person 
wishing to change a number will 
often make a 7 from a 1 or a 6 from 
a 0.” 

Somebody had performed that sim- 
ple operation, and as a result the 
official certification of the election 
results gave Porter 600 extra votes— 
not enough to lose Jefferson County, 
but as Perry told Strickland, “Who- 
ever is responsible probably plans to 
pick up fraudulent votes in other 
counties as well.” After all, Patter- 


son’s state-wide lead was only 1500 
votes; forgers in other counties could 
easily give the nomination to Porter 
instead of Patterson. To Perry, to 
Strickland, to the grand jury, the 
culprits were as obvious as if they 
had signed their names to the altered 
tally sheets. 

Southeast of Birmingham, 145 
miles away, is Phenix City, a one- 
time vice-trap located across the 
river from the army’s infantry school 
at Fort Benning, Georgia. Phenix 
City was best known for the local 
corruption that preyed on soldiers 
from Benning. Gambling, narcotics, 
prostitution—all were offered openly 
as weekend pastimes that relieved the 
soldiers of their dollars and put them 
into the bank accounts of many of 
Phenix City’s “respectable” citizens. 
It was an operation that netted mil- 
lions of dollars annually, and the 
vice-lords used every trick in the 
book to up the ante each year. By 
1954, their tactics had grown so vi- 
cious that young soldiers were 
mugged or given knock-out drops 
and rolled. Bawdy houses were as 
common as newsstands, and busses 
were fitted out as mobile bordellos. 

It was common knowledge that 
Phenix City’s illegal enterprises were 
closely held by a group of men who 
dominated the politics of Phenix City 
and Russell County, in which the 
city is located. These men sat on 
school boards, smugly participated 
in church work, and bragged of their 
civic awareness. For years their in- 
fluence had been increasing through- 
out Alabama. Candidate Albert Pat- 
terson had attempted to restore de- 
cency to the community. But after 
seeing all of his efforts fought to a 
standstill by the vice-lords, he 
turned to state politics. There, be- 
cause of his enemies, he found the 
going equally tough. 

The Phenix City group dipped 
into their ill-gotten gains and con- 
tributed $20,000 to Porter’s campaign 


“Drop it,” hissed the Alabama Attorney General to the Alabama 
Circuit Solicitor, “or I'll send you off to handle cow cases” 








fund. The money paid for a series 
of newspaper advertisements that 
distorted the facts until it appeared 
that instead of fighting the crime 
ring Patterson was actually its 
stooge. The fraud was cleverly per- 
petrated — apparently persuading 
many voters to reject Patterson and 
vote for the very man the ring sup- 
ported. Nevertheless, Patterson won 

by a skimpy 1500-vote majority, 
and even that narrow victory was 
not safe as the ring pulled out its 
last-resort ace-in-the-hole — tally 
sheet forging. 


Tue crme of altering the election 
returns records was literally the 
straw that broke the ring’s back, for 
it was that tampering which brought 
Perry into the case. Perry, an active 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Bir- 
mingham, was a formidable oppo- 
nent for the Phenix City combine.* 
When elected chief state prosecutor 
for the populous Tenth Judicial Cir- 
cuit, Perry was already highly re- 
spected for his brilliant legal de- 
fenses and his work as a juvenile 
court judge. No sooner did he take 
office than he initiated a campaign 
that brought efficiency and speed 
to the administration of justice, par- 
ticularly in the disposition of cases 
that once might have dragged on for 
years. A five-o’clock riser, Perry is 
a man accustomed to making every 
day count. 

Even the first day of the investiga- 
tion—the day that Ed Strickland tes- 
tified—was put to use. On that Thurs- 
day afternoon, Perry began digging. 
Silas Coma Garrett III, attorney gen- 
eral of Alabama, and Arch Farrell, 
solicitor of Russell County, had been 
named in Strickland’s testimony. 
They agreed to appear before Perry, 
but Lamar Reid, a young Birming- 
ham lawyer who was chairman of 
the Jefferson County Democratic 
Executive Committee, had disap- 
peared. Reid was responsible for the 
custody of the election returns. 

After turning Birmingham upside- 
down in a search for Reid, Perry 
learned that Reid had fled to Florida 
on the advice of Attorney General 
Garrett. By Friday Perry realized 
that Garrett was deeply involved in 
the vote fraud, and Garrett was 





*Another Kiwanian who figured promi- 
nently in the Phenix City shake-up was 
Hugh Bentley of the Columbus, Georgia 
club. Bentley, beginning in 1946, organ- 
ized groups that fought vice in Phenix 
City and paved the way for Perry. 
Patterson was associated with several 
of the Bentley groups. 
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Perry’s superior. On Saturday Gar- 
rett’s involvement was made clear. 
Over the telephone, Alabama’s at- 
torney general told Perry that Perry 
ought to find something better to do 
with his time than to investigate a 
trumped-up vote fraud. Perry re- 
fused to back off. 

“You drop it,” Garrett demanded, 
“or I'll send you off to handle cow 
cases at five dollars per diem for the 
rest of your term!” 

He also warned Perry not to try 
to bring Reid back. 

“You can’t bring a man back from 
Florida to testify on a little misde- 
meanor,” he insisted. 

“I can and I will,” said Perry. 

That same night Lamar Reid rang 
Perry’s doorbell. He had slipped 
back from Florida and was living in- 
cognito at a motel outside Birming- 
ham. Reid, considered one of the 
most promising young lawyers in 
town, was white-faced and trem- 
bling. 

“I want you to realize,” Perry 
said to him, “that you’re not just 
talking to a friend. You’re talking to 
the prosecuting attorney.” 

“I know that,” Reid said and 
slumped into a chair. 

Reid nervously told the whole 
story. Garrett and Farrell had per- 
suaded him to leave his office for 
thirty minutes so that the two could 
change the tally sheets. Perry imme- 
diately sent for a court stenographer, 
and Reid’s shocking story was put 
in the form of an official statement. 
Jurors listening later could scarcely 
believe Reid’s testimony. One ac- 
cused him of lying to cover up for 
someone else. 

“I woke up a few days ago,” Reid 
confessed in a broken voice, “and 
realized I’m a crook, but I’m not 
one anymore. I came before Emmett 
Perry and admitted I was a crook. 
I'm not lying.” 

Countless witnesses followed Reid 
to the stand to show how votes were 
stolen in Birmingham and other 
cities to insure election of the crime 
ring’s candidate to the highest ju- 
dicial office in Alabama. Solicitor 
Perry worked late into the night in 
the law library of his home, plan- 
ning the strategy of the investiga- 
tion with the same thoroughness he 
had once given to his private prac- 
tice. 

Arch Ferrell testified, and then 
came a high point. Attorney General 
Garrett appeared before the grand 
jury. He pleaded his case for ten 
and a half hours. 

“Within a few minutes he knew 
every grand juror by name,” Perry 


recalls. “But his well-known politi- 
cal charm did him little good.” 

Garrett was a shaken man when 
he completed his ordeal at the hands 
of a man who was his subordinate 
in office. When Garrett finished, it 
was understood that Patterson would 
appear next, with testimony that 
would complete the noose of evi- 
dence being drawn around the 
Phenix City conspirators. 

Perry had sent his wife, Helen, up 
to his fishing hideout to the north 
of Birmingham. Heartsick at the way 
the probe was gradually incriminat- 
ing leading office holders, Perry got 
in his car and drove north to join 
his wife for the weekend. He left be- 
fore an ugly rumor reached his ears: 
the crime ring was planning to mur- 
der Albert Patterson in order to pre- 
vent his damaging testimony on 
Monday. Seeking a few moments of 
thought, Perry kept his car radio 
turned off as he drove into the hills 
where he had spent his boyhood. 

Silas Garrett had finished testify- 
ing on Saturday, June 18. That night 
newspapers throughout the state 
were headlining the latest vote fraud 
reports. Public indignation was be- 
ginning to snowball. In his Phenix 
City law office Attorney General- 
elect Patterson worked late, compil- 
ing the testimony he would give on 
Monday. Finally he flicked out the 
lights and left the building. As he 
approached his car, armed men 
jumped from the shadows. They shot 
Patterson three times, the third bul- 
let catching him in the mouth as a 
warning to all men who would tes- 
tify before Perry’s grand jury. 

When Perry arrived at his fishing 
shack, his wife broke the simple, 
stark news. 

“Albert Patterson has been mur- 
dered, and you're in danger!” 

Perry had no choice. Immediately 
he started back for Birmingham, ar- 
riving at dawn on Sunday. After a 
catnap at home, he started checking 
out murder leads. Meanwhile, Gar- 
rett put on a fine show by hurrying 
to Phenix City to personally direct 
a search of pedestrians for hidden 
guns. The futility and hypocrisy of 
Garrett’s action was by this time 
obvious. 

After Patterson’s ruthless murder, 
Perry remained in Birmingham, his 
grand jury digging relentlessly.* Po- 
litical hacks began to open up with 
more damaging testimony, and busi- 

(see POSSE OF ONE page 48) 





*Patterson’s son, John D. Patterson, took 
up where his father left off. He is pres- 
ently governor of Alabama. 
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After twenty-eight years the emblems were peeled away 


a we forget who, once said “it takes a heap of 
livin’ to make a home.” If that be the case, the McGraw- 
Hill Building at 520 North Michigan Avenue in Chicago 
certainly was home. Kiwanis International became a 
part of that building on February 27, 1931. Then, the 
Kiwanis membership numbered 95,910, and there were 
but 1876 Kiwanis clubs in the US and Canada. 

On March 21 of this year the membership files bulged 
with the cards of 255,311 Kiwanians from 4581 clubs. 
And into the rented space at “520” had been poured 107 
employees, until even the Board room was being used 
as an office. Finally, twenty-eight years and one month 
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WE MOVE 


after the blue and gold Kiwanis emblem was first painted 
on the McGraw-Hill Building’s second floor, Kiwanis 
International moved. 

The destination was a glass and marble faced two- 
story building just three blocks north of the old head- 
quarters. It had been under construction for thirteen 
months, in planning for seven years. The new Kiwanis 
International Building, with 37,000 square feet of office 
space, is roomy enough to allow for an increase of 100,000 
more members. Additions to the building could double 
even that operating capacity. 

For the week preceding the night on which most de- 
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File drawers were taped 
shut before removal. 


partments were scheduled to move, flattened cardboard 
boxes were piled in stacks in the hallway at 520. In the 
absence of the International President, his office was 
used to gum-tape the boxes ready for filling. After the 
cartons were dutifully filled, sealed, and marked with 
appropriate colored stickers to indicate their eventual 
destination, the employees went home. 

Then the movers went to work. Except for the stock- 
room and third floor departments, which were moved 
earlier, all of the moving was accomplished that night. 
Desks, typewriters, and files were already in place by 
the time the employees arrived for work at the new 
address on Monday morning. 

Though the move was officially consummated that 
weekend, some work still remained before 101 East Erie 
could be called home. Electricians and telephone repair- 
men scurried about crossing and uncrossing wires, car- 
penters hammered boards in place in the few unfinished 
rooms, and the first few visiting Kiwanians had to duck 
under ladders while touring their building.* The park- 
ing lot and patio in the rear and the landscaping of the 
lawn in front will be completed by early May. 

Meanwhile, a few of us found ourselves breaking 
stride as on our way to work we walked along Michigan 
Avenue and passed the McGraw-Hill Building. Upstairs 
on the second floor, awaiting new occupants, was a big 
room, empty except for telephones sitting on the floor 


and twenty-eight years of memories. 
THE END 


At the new building (right) 

a time exposure almost caught the movers 

at work (see blurbs on loading 

dock, lower left). At right is the board room 
with chairs still under wraps. 


*Each member has paid a dollar a year 
for the past five years to build the new 
unmortgaged Kiwanis office. 
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Photographs by David LePage 
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For a week or so following the move, work 

in the building continued, and laborers could use 
unrolled rugs and unloaded equipment 

boxes as resting places during lunchtime. 


International Secretary O. E. Peterson 
waves goodbye to a group of 

visiting Kiwanians from Division 

Four of the Illinois-Eastern 

Iowa District. Twenty-six of them 
chartered a school bus to 

bring them to the new Kiwanis office. 
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|) aera He started 
yelling it at the top of the stairs and 
by the time he bounded into the liv- 
ing room he really had it going good. 
The last part was the loudest, and it 
stopped me in the middle of a sen- 
tence. I'd been talking to his mother 
about money problems. 

“Robbie, please!” I said. Then I 
appealed to my wife. “Can’t we have 
just five minutes alone around here 
without kids screaming?” 

Robbie had been holding something 
behind his back. Now he swung it 
around and held it out for me to see. 

“Daddy, look!” 

It was a picture, drawn in the 
messy crayon of a seven-year-old. 
It showed a weird-looking creature 
with one ear three times as big as 
the other; one of his eyes was green 
and one red. His head was pear- 
shaped, and he needed a shave. 

I glanced at the picture quickly, 
and then turned on my son. 

“Is that what you interrupted me 
for? Couldn’t you wait? I’m talking 
to Mommy about something impor- 
tant!” 

His face clouded up. His eyes filled 
with bewilderment, rage, then tears. 

‘Awright!” he screamed, and he 
threw the picture to the floor. 
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It was a gift 
that mo one appreciated 
except grandmother, 


and she didn’t need it 


By ALLAN SHERMAN 


titustrated by Franklin Me Mahon 


“Awright!”—but it’s your birthday 
Saturday!” Then he ran upstairs. 

I looked at the picture on the floor. 
At the bottom, in Robbie’s careful 
printing, were some words I hadn’t 
noticed before: MY DAD by Robert 
Sherman. 

Just then Robbie slammed the door 
of his room. But I heard a different 
door, a door I once slammed — 
twenty-five years ago—in my grand- 
mother’s house in Chicago. 


Ir was THE pay I heard my grand- 
mother say she needed a football. I 
heard her distinctly, telling my 
mother there was going to be a party 
tonight for the whole family. And 
she had to have a football, for after 
supper. 

I couldn’t imagine why my grand- 
mother needed a football. I was sure 
she wasn’t going to play the game 
with my aunts and uncles—she 
couldn’t. After all, she wore correc- 
tive shoes, and she had varicose 
veins. And furthermore, she had 
never been near a football game in 
her life. 

My grandmother was a chubby 
middle-aged lady with a round, 
happy face and silver hair. She had 
been in America only a few years 
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and still spoke in a Yiddish dialect. 
But grandma wanted a football, and 
I was eight years old, and a football 
was something in my department. I 
could get one and save the day. Then 
I'd be important, a contributor to the 
party, a belonger to the family. I 
put on my jacket and slipped out the 
back door. 

There were only two or three foot- 
balls in the neighborhood, and they 
belonged to the older kids. I tried 
them one by one. 

Homer Spicer wasn’t home. Eddie 
Polonsky wouldn’t sell or rent at 
any price. 

My last hope was a tough kid we 
called Gudgie. I remember that I’d 
saved him for last, because I was 
hoping I'd never have to get around 
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to him. But I did have to, and it was 
just as I feared. Gudgie chased me 
for a block or two. When he caught 
me, he punched me in the nose. 
While I gave myself first-aid, Gudgie 
said he would trade me his old foot- 
ball for my new sled, plus all the 
marbles I owned. He made me shake 
hands on it. It was a deal. 

I filled Gudgie’s football with air 
at the gas station. Then I sneaked it 
into the house and shined it with 
shoe polish. When I finished, it was 
a football worthy of my grand- 
mother’s party. 

When nobody was looking, I put 
the football on the dining-room 
table. Then I went back into my 
room to wait for Grandma to notice 
it. But it was my mother who no- 
ticed it. 

“Allan! Come in here right now,” 
she shouted. I ran in. 

“Did you put this thing here?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Why do you have to dirty up the 
house? Don’t you know your grand- 
mother’s giving a party tonight? 
Can’t you put your things where 
they belong?” 

“It’s not mine,” I protested. 

“Then give it back to whomever it 
belongs. Get it out of here!” 

“But it’s for Grandma!” 

“What?” 

“Grandma needed a football!” I 
was holding back the tears. “She said 
so herself—a football, for the party.” 

My mother burst into laughter. 

“Oh, my God!” she laughed. “Didn’t 
you understand your own grandma? 
A football for the party! That’s the 
funniest thing I ever heard!” 

I remember wishing I could disin- 
tegrate. Surely I was the stupidest 
boy in the world. I still didn’t under- 
stand. 

Then between peals of laughter, 
my mother explained: “Not football. 
FRUIT-BOWL! Grandma needs a 
FRUIT-BOWL for the party.” 

I was starting to cry, so I ran to 
my room and slammed the door. 

For me, the worst part of crying 
was trying to stop. I can still feel it— 
the shuddering sensation, my breath 
coming in little staccato jerks when 
I wanted to stop crying and feel 
good again. But each sputtery breath 
always brought back the pain, the 
frustration, the unwanted feeling that 
had made me cry in the first place. 

I was still trying to stop crying 
when the aunts and uncles began 
coming into the house. I was sulking 
in my room while they ate dinner, 
and I heard their voices (sounding 
very far away) and the clink-clink 
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of grandma’s good china and now 
and then an explosion of laughter. 

About an hour after dinner voices 
were still going when my mother 
came in. 

“Allan,” she said. “Come with me, 
I want you to see something.” 

So I followed her into the living 
room. 

My grandma was going around the 
room, among the aunts and uncles. 
She walked like a queen. and in her 
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hands was the biggest, most mag- 
nificent cut-glass bowl I'd ever seen. 

In the bowl there were purple 
grapes, the kind she made wine from. 
There were bananas, pomegranates, 
red apples, walnuts, figs, and tan- 
gerines. 

And in the center of the bowl was 
Gudgie’s football. 

Just then my Uncle Sol offered 
grandma a compliment. 

“Esther,” he said, “that’s a beauti- 
ful football. Real cott-glass.” 

Grandma looked at Uncle Sol with 
great superiority. 

“Sol,” she said, “It wouldn’t hurt 
you, you should learn a little Eng- 
lish. This cott-glass—in America we 
don’t call this a football.” 

Uncle Sol was all ears. “So what 
is it, Esther?” 

“Tll tell you,” said my grand- 
mother. “Listen close, you'll learn 
something.” 

By now the whole family was lis- 
tening, and Grandma made the most 
of it. 

“This cott-glass is called a Frutt- 
Boll, not a football. This in the mid- 
dle is a football.” 

Uncle Sol was impressed. “Very 
smot,”’ he said. “‘Very nice. But 
Esther, now tell me something. How 
you got so smot all of a sudden?” 

“T’ll tell you how,” my grandmother 
said. “I got a very smot grandchild. 
Mine Allen gave me today a big les- 
son. Mine Allen brought me a nice 
present, this football. It’s beautiful, 
no?” Before Uncle Sol could answer, 
Grandma continued: “It’s beautiful, 
yes. Because from a child is beauti- 
ful, anything.” 

...From a child is beautiful, any- 
thing. 


I prcKep up Robbie’s picture from the 
floor. It wasn’t bad, at that. One of 
my ears is a little bigger than the 





other. And usually, when Robbie 
sees me at the end of the day, I do 
need a shave. 

I walked up to his room and opened 
the door. 

“Hi, Rob,” I said. 

His breath was shuddering and his 
nose was running. He mumbled an 
unintelligible greeting. He was pack- 
ing a cardboard box, as he always 
does when he leaves home. 

I pointed to the picture in my 
hand. 

“Say, I’ve been looking this over. 
It’s very good.” 

“T don’t care,” he said as he threw 
a comic book into the box and some 
erector set pieces and half a bag of 
potato chips. 

“You can tear it up, if you want 
to. I can’t draw, anyhow.” 

He put on his hat and his space 
man jacket; then he closed the box, 
picked it up, and walked right past 
me out of the room and down the 
stairs. I followed him with the pic- 
ture in my hand. 

When he got to the front door, he 
stood there, just inside, with his hand 
on the knob, the way he always does. 

I suppose he thinks of the same 
things I used to, whenever I left 
home. You stand there, by the door, 
and pray that Daddy or Mommy 
won’t let you go, because you have 
no place to go; and if they don’t want 
you, who does? 

I got my coat and joined him at 
the door. 

“Come on,” I said, “I’m going with 
you.” 

Then I took him by the hand. He 
looked up at me, very scared. 

“Where we going?” 

“The shopping center is open to- 
night,” I said. “We’re going to the 
art store there and buy a frame for 
this picture. It’s a beautiful picture. 
And I want it in the living room. 
After we get a frame, we’re going to 
the drugstore and sit down and have 
an ice-cream soda, and then I'll tell 
you about something.” 

“About what?” 

“Well, you know your great- 
grandma’s house in Chicago. You 
remember that old football she keeps 
in the cut-glass bowl on the dining- 
room table?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, I’m going to tell you how 
Grandma happened to get a foot- 
ball.” THE END 
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Kiwanis 


"Action 


Community Service 


WHEN EVERY SECOND COUNTS... 

MAY I... EXPRESS MY sincere thanks and appreciation for 
your help in moving my father by your ambulance.... 
I am enclosing a small check and only wish it could be 
many times more, but even in a small way I hope it can 
help another afflicted soul. 

Words like these are old hat to members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Boonton, New Jersey. They've been get- 
ting similar letters from grateful people for over twenty 
years 

There was a time, however, when residents of the 
Boonton area had no ambulance service, except what 
could be provided from outlying towns. And that meant 
slow service; accident victims experienced long waits; 
in a few cases they died while awaiting an ambulance. 








It was after such an incident that Dr. I. Norwood Gris- 
com, a past president of the Boonton club, approached 
his club with the idea of operating a local ambulance 
service. Despite a lack of available funds, the idea fired 
the imaginations of Lynott Root and Henry Boyd. 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Even in 1938, $50 didn’t buy much of a car, but for 
that sum Griscom and Root came up with an ancient 
fire department ambulance, which required another $300 
for repairs before it was serviceable. Antique as it might 
have been, Boonton’s ambulance entered service. Be- 
tween September 1938 and December 1939, old No. 1 re- 
sponded to 319 calls, despite a temperamental clutch that 
only three Kiwanians could master. 

At its inception the project was financed by proceeds 
from a carnival and by donations; but in 1939, when 
No. 1 was retired, a community fund raising drive netted 
$3600 for a new ambulance. Since that time the entire 
service has been financed by one annual drive, plus 
whatever personal donations are received. 

Today, some 8000 emergency calls later, the services 
provided by the Boonton Kiwanis ambulance have 
grown as Boonton has grown. The original $50 invest- 
ment wouldn't go very far, but that initial $50 prompted 
the growth of a unique organization. 

The early volunteer drivers and attendants were often 
inexperienced; more than one regretted the trip to a 
particularly serious accident. Today, however, the am- 
bulance squad consists of a skilled driver and two at- 
tendants, all trained in first aid and drawn from the 
Kiwanis First Aid Squad. 

For the first nine years, the ambulance was stored 
wherever a vacant garage space was available, but that 
makeshift arrangement didn’t satisfy Boonton Kiwan- 
ians. In 1948, using donated materials and their own 
labor, club members put up a permanent, two-ambu- 
lance garage that rivals the best in ambulance facilities. 

From a part time enterprise in a $50 vehicle—one that 
was meant to answer an average of one call each day— 
the Boonton ambulance service now boasts of two of the 
newest, finest-equipped ambulances along with a large, 
well-trained squad to meet every emergency—as many 
as nine in one day. It’s no wonder that the Boonton 
club has a file of letters that are similar to a recent one 
from a Boonton resident: 

Again my thanks, not only for the ambulance but for 
the kindness and courtesy shown by those who staffed 
it when we called. 


SIGHTED UNSIGHTLY, SANK SAME 

OPERATION A.B.D.E.C. Is a much needed and logical abbre- 
viation for “Advanced Beautification Development Em- 
ploying Cooperation,” a project of the Kiwanis Club of 
Linden, Michigan. Club members explain that the 
phrase “advanced beautification” was justified because 
Linden always has been a beautiful town; “develop- 
ment” was included because the project developed ex- 
isting potential for beauty; and “employing coopera- 
tion” was added to clearly indicate that the beautification 
program, while initiated by Kiwanis, involved all of the 
town’s service clubs and citizenry. 
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These Chicago boys demonstrate the drive and determination to win that is 
typical in Kiwanis-sponsored basketball leagues. Everybody—boys, Kiwanians, 
and parents—puts in a full season before turning to spring and baseball. 


Unsightly spots in Linden dwindled to almost nothing 
after a binge of tree-trimming, mill pond bank-grading, 
grass-planting, and river-bottom-renovating. While co- 
ordinating and assisting in this phase of the spruce-up 
campaign, Linden Kiwanians were busy with hammers, 
saws, and paint brushes, turning out flower boxes that 
green-thumbed club members then seeded with pe- 
tunias. After a door-to-door sales canvass, Kiwanians 
distributed the flower boxes on a non-profit basis to 
different sections of Linden, each of which had its own 
color of petunia. 

Even though Operation a.B.p.£.c. had a rather formid- 
able title, its aim was simple: Never given Linden 
residents and visitors a color-less moment. 


Hospitals and Institutions 


A HANDFUL OF HANDS 

IF AN OUTSIDER WENT into almost any Kiwanis club in 
the nation and examined a list of the club’s projects, he 
would be sure to find evidence of a helping hand given 
by Kiwanis to a local hospital, school, or institution. The 
aid is given in ways limited only by the needs, and the 
needs are numberless—from cash gifts to kids’ clinics. 
In Parkville, Maryland Kiwanians presented a $1500 
check to the Maryland School for the Blind, bringing 
total contributions to $21,000. A special wheelchair and 
a rebuilt bus went to the New Hope Cerebral Palsy 
School through the efforts of the Kiwanis Club of 
Biloxi, Mississippi. Kiwanians of Rockville Centre, 
New York spearheaded a drive that netted $6000 for 
Mercy and Nassau Community hospitals. The Kiwanis 
Club of Belleville, New Jersey received a citation from 
the National Cancer Society after collecting 15,000 
pounds of white material to be made into dressings for 
cancer victims. A three-year project of the Kiwanis 
Club of Belmont, Massachusetts was chalked off as “a 
complete success” with the dedication of a $2000 wading 
pool at the Children’s Unit of Metropolitan State Hos- 
pital. The Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C. sponsored 
a children’s “Open Clinic” in conjunction with their 
Kiwanis Club Clinic at Washington Hospital Center. 
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Child and Youth Work 


THE OLD HOOP GAME 

JusT AS THE younger generation never tires of playing 
basketball, neither do Kiwanis clubs tire of providing 
the opportunity for the boys to play. Throughout the 
US each winter, clubs sponsor teams for boys. And while 
the form may vary from club to club, the purpose is the 
same in each case: Provide an athletic program that 
keeps boys off the street, that burns up excess energy, 
and that teaches the meaning of teamwork. 

Representative of such sponsorship are the basketball 
programs of the Bath, New York club, the Herrin, IIli- 
nois club, and eleven Chicago clubs. For the past four 
years the Kiwanis Club of Bath has conducted a six- 
team league for boys fifteen and under, with all teams 
adhering to the rule that every boy must play at least 
one quarter each game during a ten-game schedule and 
championship play-off. Besides organizing, administer- 
ing, and coaching the teams, Bath Kiwanians foot the 
bills for jerseys, balls, miscellaneous equipment, and 
medals for winners. 

The Herrin, Illinois area has always been a basketball 
hotbed. Even when boys finish high school, they main- 
tain an interest in the hoop game. To provide these 
older boys with rough competition, the Kiwanis Club of 
Herrin, for the past four years, has staged a tournament 
of independent teams from Herrin and seven nearby 
towns. The Herrin club pays the gym rental, officials’ 
fees, and cost of the trophies. This year a newly formed 
Herrin Key club handled the concessions and advance 
ticket sales. The tournament pays for itself and then 
some. A profit of $500 from the 1959 tournament has 
been channeled into handicapped child work. 

The Kiwanis Big Guys Basketball League of Horner 
Park, Chicago had eleven teams of boys ten to thirteen, 
sponsored by eleven Chicago Kiwanis clubs. With Bert 
Hahn as head coach and director, the Big Guys played a 
three and a half month season climaxed by champion- 
ship play-offs. Organized on a no-admission-fee basis, 
the league, with first-year experience behind it, hopes 
to provide recreation for even more boys next year (130 
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this year). The winning team was fielded by the Kiwanis 
Club of Chicago, but it was a long, hard road to the 
championship against teams backed by Kiwanis Clubs 
of the Irving Park-Kedzie Area, Rogers Park, Ravens- 
wood, Northwest, Lincoln Park, Edgebrook, North 
Town, North Shore, North Central, and Lakeview— 
all of Chicago 


NEW SEAMS REPLACE OLD STITCHES 

Sometimes it’s rmmpossrste for parents to dress their 
kids as nattily as they'd like to. At times the family 
budget just won't allow it. And the kids, who are mostly 
an understanding bunch, must be content with hand- 
me-downs and patches here and there. Sometimes it 
happens like that. But sometimes it happens that there 
are people nearby like the members of the Jacksonville, 
North Carolina club 

For several years Jacksonville Kiwanians have es- 
corted needy kids (names are selected by school teach- 
ers) to clothing stores and turned them loose. Each 
selects his own outfit, with a maximum amount set aside 
for each child so that the fund benefits as many as 
possible. Last year the club put $1900 into the new 
clothes project, but unofficially Kiwanians dug into 
their own pockets for several hundred dollars when kids 
needed a bit more than the maximum allowed. 

A happy smile from a kid in a new suit is thanks 
enough for Jacksonville club members, but thanks come 
in other forms, too. The mother of one child wrote, in 
part: “I just couldn't go to bed tonight and not tell you 
how much I appreciate those wonderful things done for 
Catherine. I really can’t express my thanks in words; 
you know, it’s hard to put on paper what you feel in 
your heart. My prayers for all of you who had a part in 
helping my child and other needy children.” 


Fund-Raising 

MONTANA FISH STORY 

WHEN KIWANIANS A. E. BURGAN and R. A. Clapper spent 
the wee hours of a Montana dawn mopping the floor of 
the new airport administration building at Billings, they 
might have wondered about the success of the latest 
project of the Kiwanis Club of Yellowstone, Billings, 
Montana. Not only had the overflow pipe of the Ki- 
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Kids are captivated by the fish that attract dad’s coins. 
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wanis Wishing Well flooded the floor, but ten of the 
pond’s eighteen fish had failed to survive the first day. 

However, Burgan and Clapper, brain-fathers of the 
project, were old hands at solving problems of the wish- 
ing fish pond, designed to attract the coins of air trav- 
elers for the benefit of underprivileged and handicapped 
children, and at the same time to advertise Montana’s 
famed fishing spots. After coming up with the fund 
raising idea, Kiwanians had to secure the approval of the 
Airport Commission, then the approval of the building’s 
architect, who agreed to the plan so long as the pond 
matched the building’s decor. 

With these problems solved, the Yellowstone club put 
$874 into the construction of the well and have been 
taking out steady donations ever since. When the over- 
flow pipe put mops into the hands of dawnbusters 
Burgan and Clapper, they had already licked the prob- 
lems of aerators, filters, special paints, and lighting—an 
overflowing everflow pipe was just a drop in the well, 
so to speak. 





Some people have all the luck. Guest at an inter-club 
meeting of the Kiwanis Clubs of North Jackson, Jackson, 
and Capitol City, Jackson, Mississippi is Mary Ann Mobley, 
Miss America of 1959. Mary Ann lives in nearby Brandon. 


FROM SHOWBOAT TO HIDETANNING 


SOME PEOPLE BUY TICKETS on the Irish Sweepstakes, some 
sell their memoirs, some put the bite on friends, and 
a few blow open bank vaults. But for Kiwanians there 
is no short-cut to cash on hand. Imagination and hard 
work are the tools club members rely on. 

Many clubs call on home-grown talent to put on 
shows that net project-bound cash. The Kiwanis Club 
of Pineville, Kentucky presented “Kiwanis Showboat,” 
depicting the travels of a Mississippi showboat, proceeds 
going to a scholarship fund for needy college students. 
Members of the Sweetwater, Tennessee club organized, 
directed, and produced “Kiwanis Capers,” a minstrel 
show that pays for a boys’ summer camp. In Rome, 
Georgia the Kiwanis Club of Floyd County rounded up 
thirty-five local performers for an audience of 300, prov- 
ing that Kiwanians find gold in their own backyards. 

Baseball may be the national pastime, but pancake 
eating runs a close second. We eat ’em for breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner—all day, in fact—as Kiwanis clubs well 
know. With their wives tending the sausage pans and 
the coffee pots, Kiwanians of Noblesville, Indiana 
served up over 1000 breakfast orders, with profits going 
to underprivileged-child projects. An all-day pancake 
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session provides the Kiwanis Club of Thomaston, 
Georgia with funds to carry on the Thomaston Kiwanis 
Free Dental Clinic and other youth work. In Beacon, 
New York Kiwanians opened their doors at 6 a.m. and 
closed them fourteen hours later, with pancake produc- 
tion on ten griddles after a visit from Aunt Jemima. 
All thirty-four members of the Kiwanis Club of Tryon, 
North Carolina took turns flipping at a pancake supper 
to make a small club sell a large number of cakes for 
the benefit of wheelchair and hospital bed funds. 
Although pancakes proved effective, apples and chick- 
ens also got into the fund-raising act in Hartford City, 
Indiana and Medicine Hat, Alberta. Hartford City 
Kiwanians staged a Chicken Bar-B-Q for the benefit of 
the Blackford County School for Retarded Children. 
In Medicine Hat club members pre-sold boxes of apples, 
delivered them on arrival, and then sold single apples 
on an Apple Day. Scores of other clubs in the Western 
Canada District have found this method of fund raising 
successful. The Kiwanis Club of Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania held its annual rummage sale with the pro- 
ceeds from 400 buyers going to the underprivileged 
child fund. Anderson, California Kiwanians hold a con- 
tinuous scrap steel drive, which provides funds for 
college scholarships. Club members also collect hides 
which, after tanning, are sold as moccasins and gloves. 


Public Relations 


POSIES FOR THE ALGIERS PUBLIC 

“How DO WE LET more people know about Kiwanis ac- 
tivities?” was the question asked by a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Algiers, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Several ideas were forthcoming, but none caught hold 
of Kiwanis imaginations until someone piped up with 
an original suggestion: “Why not stage a flower show? 
We could incorporate Kiwanis committees and activities 
into floral arrangements.” 

Thus it was that Algiers Kiwanians invited all the 
garden clubs of the West Bank, New Orleans to par- 
ticipate in a flower show. With “Kiwanis in Action” as 
its unifying theme, the garden clubs competed for blue 
ribbons with floral arrangements and horticultural spe- 
cialties. Sections of the show featured such titles as 
“Kiwanis Youth Committees” and “Support of Churches 
Committee.” An estimated 1000 people came to see the 
flowers and went home with a better understanding of 
Kiwanis work. 


AND IN ADDITION TO THE HOSPITAL PROJECT 

NoT EVERY KIWANIS ACTIVITY is an earth-moving, back- 
breaking, long-term job, although it’s usually the suc- 
cessfully completed “big” job that gets the publicity. 
But week by week, Kiwanis clubs involved in major 
projects continue to carry on short-range but highly 
beneficial activities, the scope of which is almost limit- 
less. It might be a simple and sincere act of approval, 
such as the hand-lettered scroll of appreciation for 
community service presented to a local newspaper by 
the Kiwanis Club of Moberly, Missouri, or the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Kiwanis Club of Syracuse, New 
York in praise of the local paper’s excellence. The scope 
of smaller activities might include a large newspaper 
advertisement in gratitude for all the outside aid given 
during the year to Kiwanis-sponsored projects, as pub- 
lished by the Kiwanis Club of Price Hill, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; or honor paid a crack US Army rifle squad by the 
Kiwanis Club of Hopkinsville, Kentucky at a weekly 
meeting. And, as many clubs know, the scope encom- 
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passes such thoughtful pursuits as the panel discussion 
on the progress of brotherhood—featuring men of differ- 
ent religious convictions—sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Edmonton, Alberta. No matter what the size 
or seeming importance of the activity, the principle is 
the same—Kiwanis in action. 





At a scheduled meeting, Scranton, Pennsylvania Kiwanians 
watch an actual blood donation as part of a campaign 
to publicize American Red Cross need for more donors. 


Junior Organizations 


THE QUALITY NAMED DESIRE 

... if there is one quality 

That I would rate as prior, 

It is that thing called “Football Heart”— 

The quality named “DESIRE.” 
A coop poem often puts into simple language a truth 
that can be applied far beyond the subject matter of the 
poem. John T. Wightman’s poem “The Prime Quality” 
concerns a football coach who selects desire as the 
quality he seeks in his gridders. Recognizing its wider 
application, members of the Kiwanis Club and Key 
Clubs of Bristol, Tennessee presented framed copies of 
“The Prime Quality” to officials of Bristol’s four high 
schools and three colleges, with a response so enthusi- 
astic that the Key clubs were given special time to dis- 
tribute to all of the schools’ students more than 12,000 
copies of the poem. 


Awards 
SYMBOLISM IN OHIO 


_ For SEVERAL YEARS a miniature stonemason’s mall—sym- 


bolic of the Kiwanis motto “We Build”—was presented 
to each newly inducted member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Bucyrus, Ohio. A Kiwanian turned out the malls on his 
home lathe until recently when the club decided that 
they might well present the malls to deserving local 
citizens. Now, four times a year, the Bucyrus club pre- 
sents a mall to a person who gives generously of his 
time, efforts, or money to the community. The first 
home-made malls were simple in design, but for the 
new presentations a Bucyrus woodworking shop, using 
Philippine Mahogany, turns out an eye-appealing replica 
of the familiar builder’s tool. 
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Sepe KIWANIS SEATS 


for your next 


FUND-RAISING campaigns 
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A new eA he 
collapsible 3 
stadium seat 

ideal for: « Foot- fi 


ball games « Races 
+ Baseball Games 
« Outdoor musicals 
« All sporting events 
« Civic programs 


IT FOLDS! 
EASY TO CARRY! 
LIGHTWEIGHT! 


Retail Price 


50% 


TODAY! Send 25¢ for sample 
KIWANIS SEAT and promo 
tional information 
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AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4'/,”. 
6*-11, each $2.75 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 
48 or more, each...$1.60 

© Minimum auantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 











Chicago 6, Ill. 


~~ rels & Revues 


Organizations make huge profits by using our 
services. We supply Director, Costumes, Stage 
Settings, All Seriptsa, ete. Everything furnished. 
Lowest fees. Write: Keith Gingles, 


GORDON KEITH PRODUCTIONS INC. 
Dept. K, 28 EB. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Til. 


ENRICH YOUR LIFE 








WHILE YOU SLEEP 





Free.the amazing story of how you can enjoy 
a more abundant life-——increase your self-confi- 
dence, health, vitality. -improve your finances, 
willpower and develop a new magnetic person- 
ality through Nocturnal Education (Sleep Learn- 
ing) as used by our Government, Universities 
and many of the World's most successful in- 
dividuals. Send for revealing data - « FREE. 
CAMBRIDGE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 9 1157 So. Robertson Bivd 
Los Angeles 35, Calif 
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GRAND EVENT 
(From page 26) 


tal. Thus women, so charming, so 
equal to men in war work and love 
making, do not go in for. bulldogging 
though they show up impressively 
elsewhere in the rodeo. 

These and myriad more details 
have been developed over the half 
century or so since Bill Pickett “in 
vented” bulldogging. Bill achieved 
fame by re-doing the act for rodeos, 
for a trivial fee each time. Then he 
joined that wonderful horseback cir- 
cus of yesteryear, Miller Brothers 
101 Ranch Wild West Show. With it 
at the Jamestown Exposition in 1907 
he was injured, and a substitute 
named Lon Seeley took the act, thus 
becoming history’s first known white 
bulldogger. 

From that day to this the act re- 
mains basically unchanged. Innova- 
tions come and go. The boys experi- 
mented for example, with leaping 
onto the steer from a platform near 
the door of the chute. This proved 
to be much too mild. When allega- 
tions of cruelty to the steer aroused 
good-natured Canadians, the cow- 
boys up there changed the act and 
name to “Steer Decorating.” The 
decoration was a ribbon or rubber 
band, which the cowboy, after rid- 
ing out hell-for-leather and leaping 
onto the steer, tied around its nose. 

During World War II an Arizona 
cowboy, Bill Roer, stationed in Kara- 
chi, Pakistan, organized a rodeo with 
his army buddies. Lacking horses 
they found a jeep, and Bill provided 


the day’s thrill by dogging a steer 
almost like he would at home. 

Literally hundreds of brave fel- 
lows should be honored in the his- 
tory of steer wrestlin’. We asked a 
dozen leaders in the rodeo field to 
name the greatest steer wrestler who 
ever lived. They came up with nine 
different answers, besides the cur- 
rent time-record holder. Homer Pet- 
tigrew was named by four. And any 
list of great names, an extended 
study showed, would have to include 
Toots Mansfield, Everett Bowman, 
Lex Connelly, Gene Ross, Shorty 
Ricker, Harly May, Chet McCarty, 
Hugh Bennett, Bill McMacken, Jack 
Kerschner, Harry Hart, Dave Camp- 
bell, Ross Dollarhide, J. D. McKenna, 
Fritz Truan, Joe Madden, and Jim 
Bynum. Each of these—and doubtless 
some others — truly courageous, 
skilled. Each had a slightly different 
style for his steer wrestling. Some 
practiced diligently and long, some 
not at all. Most of those named earned 
good money at their sport, because 
of the successful styles they devel- 
oped. 

From the point of view of us sis- 
sies in the press box and the bleach- 
ers, bulldogging any steer by any 
style is just plain incomprehensible. 
But when we read that one of the 
fellows netted $47,000 at it one year, 
it makes a little more sense. And 
when we consider how we get a 
vicarious I-ain’t-afraid-of-nothing 
thrill out of it, we can understand 
how steer wrestling has remained 
the one Grand Event of rodeo for all 
these years. THE END 




















“HERE'S ONE THAT MAKES SENSE—‘WOMAN SPEAKING.’ ” 
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NEW REPORT 
(From page 29) 


military drivers, whose accident in- 
volvement rate is more than double 
that of civilians of comparable age. 
Military personnel under twenty 
lead the list of accident proneness 
with a staggering 1133 accidents per 
100,000 miles. The average involve- 
ment rate for all civilian age groups 
is 208; for all members of the armed 
services it’s 440. 

Women do not cause more acci- 
dents than men, but that’s where 
their excellence ends. While they 
have fewer deadly crashes (they 
drive much less than men), what- 
ever damage they cause is costly. 
An average man’s direct auto acci- 
dent cost is about 0.32 cents per mile; 
the average teen-ager’s cost is 0.69 
cents per mile; the average woman’s 
cost is 0.82 cents per mile. 

One of the most interesting studies 
done in the course of the Public 
Roads Bureau research was origi- 
nated in Michigan, where the high- 
way department experimented with 
control of eighty-nine previously 
unprotected intersections. The ex- 
periment involved two kinds of traf- 
fic lights—the usual red-amber-green 
type prevalent in most cities and a 
light flashing yellow for the main 
highway and red for the crossroad. 

The results were little short of 
amazing. Instead of better safety, the 
installation of three-color signal 
lights brought about a 23 per cent 
increase in traffic accidents, even 
though most of the mishaps were 
comparatively minor and the num- 
ber of people injured was reduced 
by 20 per cent. But the most sur- 
prising statistics were compiled fol- 
lowing the installation of flashing 
lights. Where the flow of main high- 
way traffic was slowed down by the 
amber light but left uninterrupted, 
the number of accidents was cut by 
better than one quarter; and only 
half as many people were injured as 
before. 

The Michigan study thus confirmed 
what some researchers suspected all 
along—that too much traffic control 
can do more damage than good. In 
a number of cities observation of 
newly-installed traffic lights indi- 
cated that the number of accidents 
tends to increase in proportion with 
the growing number of stoplights 
that interrupt the main flow of traffic. 


How sap is the traffic toll in the US? 

“The problem has clearly reached 

a dimension that warrants considera- 

tion of every strategy short of any 

Federal action that might well im- 
(see NEW REPORT page 44) 
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Travel Zephyr to Dallas 


For a fast, safe, comfortable trip to Dallas, your 
1959 convention city, ask your ticket agent or 
travel agent for routing by Burlington streamlined 
train service, 


FORT WORTH AND DENVER RY. 


Roy H. Kimble, General Passenger Agent 
701 Fort Worth Club Bldg. Fort Worth, Texas 


Burlindton 


Route 
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When in Memphis... — 
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T J. MeGINN, MGR. 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga 


The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala. 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
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WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER ON 
PRE-CONVENTION AND POST-CONVENTION 


Tours DALLAS to MEXICO 


Especially Arranged for Delegates to 
Kiwanis Convention * Datlas * June 14-18, 1959 
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WHO’S THE MAN 


IN THE DRIVER’S SEAT? 





It could be you, rid- 
ing high with one of 
the most profitable 
industries in the 
country ... mobile 
soft serve ice cream. 


Mister Softee, the largest company in its field, offers you an oppor- 
tunity to join this fast-growing business as the owner of a fleet opera- 
tion in an exclusive territory. An especially attractive opening for 
investment capital with hired management. An initial investment of 
$20,000 should earn $25,000 to $30,000 the first year. 


There has never been a failure in Mister Softee history. The opera- 
tion is designed and organized to go where the business is. Now is 
the time to investigate this high-profit business for yourself. Write 
for details on acquiring a fleet ownership franchise and take advan- 
tage of the 1959 season. 


MISTER SOFTEE, INC. 
Box 306 
901 E. Clements Bridge Rd., Runnemede, New Jersey 
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Can We Make 
Money Together? 


Do you have what it takes to 
start your own automotive 
wholesale business? 


I want a practical, hard-headed 
man with the guts to succeed in 
his own business. Someone who 
doesn’t kid himself about how 
easy it would be if 
he were the boss. 
This opportunity 
is only for a man 
who will work 
hard, devote his 
full time and be 
able to make an 
investment of 
about $8,500 in a 

CHARLES E BOWES truck and stock. 
President Still with me? 
Then here’s the story! If you are 
the man I’m looking for, you will 
have a chance to become a fran- 
chised distributor, for the Bowes 
“Seal Fast’’ Corporation. In this 
business of your own, you'll meet 
the needs of service station opera- 
tors for automotive parts and 
accessories— products they must 
have to stay open. You'll make 
money. Good money. And there’s 
no ceiling on your earnings. We'll 
make money too. So we're careful 
to pick the right man and give 
him all the training and help he 
needs toward building a solid, 
depression-proof business. 

Is this what you're looking for? 
Then write today for our free 
booklet “So You Want To Be 
Your Own Boss!” It has all the 
facts about this opportunity and 
there’s no obligation. Send your 
request to: Mr. Charles E. Bowes, 
President, The Bowes ‘‘Seal Fast”’ 
Corporation, 5902 E. 34th Street, 
Dept. 1715, Indianapolis 18, 
Indiana. 

Bowes Distributors throughout 
the country are part of a multi- 
million dollar operation. They 
represent a firm which in 40 years 
has grown to be one of the largest 
of its kind, with plants in London, 
Engiand; Hamilton, Ontario; 
Riverside, California, and Indian- 
apolis. Its credit rating is the 
highest (AAA-1) available. 











NEW REPORT 
(From page 43) 


pair the effectiveness of or impinge 
on the authority and responsibility 
of state and local governments,” the 
report asserts. 

Here is why: 
> Automobile accidents are the 
greatest single killer among the 
young. “In the 15-24 year age group, 
two deaths in five result from motor 
vehicle accidents, while only one in 
thirteen results from cancer, the next 
leading cause.” 
> The accident rate, though improv- 
ing, claims higher numbers almost 
every year. In 1920, when there were 
more than 28 highway deaths for 
every 100 million vehicle-traveled 
miles, the total accident toll was 
12,600. In 1958, when the rate dropped 
from 28 to 5.6, the number of high- 
way deaths was 37,000. 

With the constantly climbing num- 
ber of drivers (from 36 per cent of 
the population in 1940 to 47 per cent 
today) and with the growing popu- 
lation, the 1975 death toll can be ex- 
pected to push above 51,000. During 
the same year we can expect to have 
111 million people behind the wheels 
of their own cars, these drivers 
traveling over one trillion miles. 
> The accidents are constantly grow- 
ing more costly. In 1920, the cost of 
automobile crashes was less than 














half a billion dollars. Last year, it 
was about seven and a quarter bil- 
lion dollars, almost as much as the 
local, state, and federal governments 
combined spent on highway con- 
struction and maintenance through- 
out the nation. 

Broken down to a more readily 
comprehensible level, the damage 
done by traffic accidents in 1958 
amounted to about $2114 for every 
mile of road and street in the US, or 
$116 for each registered vehicle, or 
one penny for every mile driven. 

At the existing rate each driver 
can expect to spend about twelve 
and a half cents for accidents with 
each gallon of gas he uses in his car. 

These figures, however, don’t even 
begin to indicate the real extent to 
which the individual’s and the na- 
tion’s pocketbooks are being robbed 
by the manslaughter on highways. 
According to the report, “there is 
little doubt that the family structure 
is basically disrupted by the death 
or permanent injury of the income 
provider, and since 80 per cent of all 
drivers involved in fatal accidents 
are male, this is all too common an 
occurrence.... 

“Patterns of personal relations and 
guidance are destroyed. The shock 
and suffering experienced by sur- 
viving members may have far-reach- 
ing effects on themselves and those 

(see NEW REPORT page 46) 
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“YOU SHOULD HAVE SEEN IT LAST WINTER—BIGGEST SNOWMAN IN TOWN.” 
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DESK MEMORANDUM PAD 
WITH MAGNETIC PENCIL 


Handy Desk Pad 
with tan leatherette 
cover. Kiwanis 
¥%”" emblem 
mounted at 
top of pad. 









Cat. No. M-4 


Desk Pad 
with Pencil 


$3.25 


In Canada 
$3.50 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
101 East Erie Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 






| DOWNSPOUT 
ATTACHMENT 
DISPERSES 
RAIN WATER! 
If your downspout 


doesn’t drain into 
storm sewer, 
there's trouble 
ahead! Causes 
gouged-out lawns, 
damp basements, cracks in masonry, etc. Spout- 
O-Matic solves the problem. Attaches to round or 
rectangular spouts. Completely automatic, remains 
coiled, out of the way in clear weather. But when 
it rains, it uncoils to 48’ length; acts like a sprinkler, 
sprays woter away from foundation. With metal 
fittings, easy to attach directions. $5.95 

(2 for $13.50) (3 for $17.00) 

ELRON INC. 
352 W. Ontario, Dept. 452, Chicago 10 














ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address. 





FAMILY 
ARMS 


genuinely emblazoned from 
old records filed under 
100,000 British & European 
surnames. In relief and full 
colour on immaculate 10° x 
12” OAK WALL SHIELDS 
for mural decoration. 
Enrich your home 
Dignify the office 
$15.00 postpaid. Your check is returned if the Arms 
cannot be traced. School, Ship, Regimental and Air 


direct. . . 
HUNTER & SMALLPAGE, YORK, ENGLAND 








TUB SEAL KIT 


Not ao putty or cement, 
but a beautiful strip 
of porcelain white 
vinyl! plastic. Forms a 
neat, waterproof seal 
around bathtub; elimi- 
nates ugly cracks and 
crevices. Easy to apply 
in one continuous 
strip; won't chip or 
crack. Apply to any wall, tile, plaster, etc. Excellent 
around wash bowl, toilet bowl, shower stall, sink, 
laundry tub, etc. Kit contains 15 ft. of Tub-Seal, gen- 
erous tube of Cement, easy directions. Approved by 
Good Housekeeping. $1.69 (plus 15¢ delivery) 








“GRAY HAIR WAS 
MAKING ME LOOK 
YEARS OLDER” 


says Vice-President of 
Central Bank & Trust Co. 


‘In my position it is very 
important that I keep my- 
self well groomed. Scotts’ 
Anti-Gray Pomade grooms 
and conditions my hair, 
‘and has brought it back to 
its natural looking color. 
All my friends want to 
know my secret for look- 
ing so young. Scotts’ 
Pomade is so natural, 
even your closest friends 
won't know you have used 
anything on your hair.” 


Jerry Ashman, Banking Official 


WIDELY USED BY TOP EXECUTIVES 


SCOTTS’ POMADE has been used for years by business 
men nationwide, where good grooming is important to 
their position. So don't let lifeless, faded 
gray hair mar your good looks. Start 
using Scotts’ Pomade now.GREASELESS, 
NON-STAINING; disappears the minute 
you apply to hair and scalp. You must be 
ap etely satisfied or money refunded. 
Send only $3.00 (tax included) for 3 ounce 
size; a full THREE MONTHS SUPPLY. 


HAIRTONE OF MIAMI 
Suite 8, 8163 N.E. 2nd Ave. Miami 38, Fila. 
































MODERN 
MASTERPIECE 


from 


MEXICO 


A truly inspiring hand- 
carved figure of St. Fran- 
cis. Created by Jose Pinal, 
one of Mexico's outstand- 
ing artists. | Magnifico! 

13 Inch Figure $12 Ppd. 
20 Inch Figure $22 Ppd. 
Specify light or dark wood 


HENRY’S GIFT SHOP 
“The Oldest House” 


Two Ten E. Forrest 
Victoria, Texas 











lf Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year's grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. J-102, Wilmette, Ill. 






“LONG HORN” 


natural Redwood 
from tip to tip 


TEXAS 
of enduring 
measures 30” 
Real Western decor for over your fireplace or 
bar, in recreation room or den. Mount in the 
barbecue area, patio or on the outside 
fireplace wall of your home. Weather- $ 95 
proof, made “in the round” 2 inches 
thick. A must for every boy’s room. ; 
Send for FREE catalog postpaid 
5 East Main, Carpentersville 15, Ill. 



















ELRON INC. 
352 W. Ontario St., Dept. 453, Chicago 10, III. 
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SQUIERS => 


© Hot-packed 
© Vacuum-sealed Quarts 
® Safe to store anywhere Pints 
F.O.8. Waterbury, Vt. 

Easy to refrigerate when opened. 


Order forms will be rushed showing shipping charges to all states. 


NEW SPRING CROP READY for the TASTING 


GRADE 


MAPLE SYRUP 


We've just finished packing the “a 
new sugar crop, and it's a dandy! Order 
our delicious maple syrup now for family and friends. 
Half-Galions .. 


Check with order, please 






A-—- 100% PURE 1) 


“THE SWEET 
O' THE SPRING” 














TO JUNE {5th ... 





plete information. 


MAKE MONEY for YOUR CLUB! 


our famous maple syrup is avail- 
able at attractive WHOLESALE PRICES to allow your 
group to earn extra profits. WRITE for prices and com- 











L.E 


MONEY SACK GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
NO ORDER TOO LARGE. NONE TOO SMALL 






& G.R. SQUIER, Waterbury 4, Vermont 





0 Vile 


ing Fi KOFITS tor 


hyp Club -the year Youre 





. jn 2 
Sounds fantastic, doesn’t it? 
But, it’s true. KIWANIS DATE re- 
orders will mean extra profits for your 
Club — month after month —the year 
‘round, 


Why is this possible? 


KIWANIS DATES are available only 
thru Kiwanis Clubs. Thus, all re- 
orders belong to your Club. It’s as sim- 
ple as that! 


ae ae oe oe oe oe os oe eo 


Kiwanis Club, P.O. Box 813 


You'll be amazed - - 


The many attractive features of this 
sensational plan will really amaze you. 
Mail the coupon today for all the ex- 
citing details. 


J 7 
A timely suggestion 
We want your Club to have a FREE 
Sample. Then you’ll know why 
KIWANIS DATES can be a real 
money-maker for your Club. 





NEW REPORT 
(From page 44) 


around them....In a sudden reversal, 
from being an asset to the commu- 
nity, the families of accident victims 
may become an economic burden in 
terms of both welfare and tax losses.” 

The question remains, what can 
be done about it? A great deal, the 
report implies. 


For one THING, we can take greater 
advantage of the equipment we al- 
ready have to make our traveling 
more secure and disaster-free. A case 
in point are seat belts, which give 
users an 80 per cent better chance 
to escape injury in an accident that 
might kill a person without a belt. 
Yet, in spite of the proven worth 
of this safety device, the Public Roads 
Bureau found the sales of seat belts 
dropping (During 1958, one automo- 
bile dealer reported that of 1151 cars 


SAMPLE 


he sold, only twelve had safety 
belts), and noted that almost two out 


Santa Monica, Cal. 
Without obligation, please send the following: 











7 : =o FREE to your Club. 3 Ib. Sample Canister KIWANIS DATES of ten seat belts went completely un- 
FREE—Complete details of the continuous profit plan. used. In the District of Columbia, for 
Nwans Dates are Swed Gm pass Details and use of the Iémm, Sound Color Kiwanis Date example, of 182,000 cars inspected 
youve helped Ky (check information desired) during the last year, only seven were 
“serving Kids! J equipped with seat belts; and among 
- NAME Es on those, “improper installation and ob- 

= clus a: 7 vious lack of use predominated.” 
Then there is the great deal of 
Asenees Se knowledge about safety accumulated 





HUNDREDS |) 2% 
OF IDEAS «— 





PLAQUES 


© illustrated brochure shows 
reds of orta@inal ideas for 
. onably priced solid bronge 


plaques name plates, awards 
testimonials, honor rolls, me 


mortals, markers 








Hore: Westwaro Ho 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


THE BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 














HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian Nationa! and Canadiar 
Pacific Railway Companies 
VANCOUVER. BRITISH COLUMBIA 











FOR SALE 





Cireus Wagon and Calliope, in beautiful condi 
tiom--none finer anywhere. Calliope works 
manually and automatically. Lighted cage 
Tiers on top fpr 1t2-piece band. Flood lights 
2.500-watt generating plant. Hi-Fi, P.A. sys 
tems. Reflectors, lights, turn signals, flares ¢ 
vt with all State laws. Coat $7,300 


Asking $5,000 
Kiwenian NED FENTON, JR. 
Salamanca, New York 
Phone 59 (days) or 24 (evenings) 





ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address. 














VOCATIONAL 


GUIDANCE COMMITTEEMEN! 
Help meet the challenge of the Sputniks 
by placing in your school libraries... 


YOUR FUTURE JOB 


A GUIDE TO PERSONAL and OCCUPATIONAL 
ORIENTATION OF YOUTH IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


by James H. Bedford, Ph.D. 
412 pages, 50 full page Illus., tests, rating 
forms, etc. List Price $3.50. 

20% discount to Kiwanis Clubs. 50% on 
orders of 10 or more. Sponsor a class in 
Vocational Guidance, provide the text. 
The Society for Occupational Research, Ltd. 
518 Solway St., Glendale 6, Calif. 











so far that needs to be put to use. 
Highway engineers know that roads 
with full access control have up to 
ten times better safety records than 
roads that can be entered at points 
with poor visibility without stopping. 
Still, the number of turnpikes under 
construction is negligible. Experts 
know that modern traffic calls for 
lanes twenty-four feet wide; and yet, 
according to the report, “nearly 30 
per cent of the state rural primary 
highway systems now serving are 
relics of an earlier era with surface 
less than twenty feet wide....One 
third of this mileage carries one 
thousand or more vehicles per day.” 

The same lack of application of 
existing know-how is evident in the 
new model cars. “Today’s vehicle 
isn’t as safe as it can be made,” the 
federal report charges and lists the 
following shortcomings: 

“The large rear windows provide 
the driver with a potentially much 
greater field of vision to the rear, but 
the sweeping tail fins tend to obscure 
rear vision in backing. The lack of 
defogging or defroster equipment on 
rear windows is another factor in 
serious impairment of driver vision 
to the rear.... 

“Vehicle lighting, a highly func- 
tional aspect of design which needs 
...improvement for safety reasons, is 
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instead being manipulated to a con- 
siderable extent for appearance pur- 
poses.... 

“Power steering and braking, auto- 
matic transmission ...have not always 
operated to make the driving task a 
safer one....Easy driving is not yet 
a valid synonym for safe driving.... 

“Improvements are needed in the 
brakes of all types of vehicles.” But 
regardless of technical improvements, 
the report makes it clear that the 
supreme need is for a better driver 
who, from the speed he sets at the 
outset of his trip to the last tantaliz- 


FOLDING 


BANQUET 
TABLES 









Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


TOURS — 


Archeology, Archi- 
tecture, Fishing, 
Hunting—Out of the 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For handling and 








ing a 2p he makes in = — storing folding path tours and many 
one 6 on emergency, ae The easy, modern other interesting trips 
whether the accident figures are go- way. Choice of mod- ae 
ae , to Mexico—exclu- 
ing to go on climbing or come down els. ile alten t 
from their precipitous heights. PORTABLE PARTITIONS se es vai ; Jae 
Short of turning all of the nation’s Chsiectnenti unique organization. 
communities into a replica of the Y Veo a 
slow-paced, friendly midwestern ‘ Partitions. | Ma- | SEE OUR AD 
FOLDING cbales Gheat IN YOUR 
CHAIRS we an - X.. He 
Stee! I pao Mote . we 
WHAT IS MAN? noon pmo posunens ane APRIL ISSUE 
venient. oe 7 





Man is a whisper 





THE “Wonrce. COMPANY 
16 Church St. Colfax, lowa SORRY, NO RESERVATIONS 
my CAN BE TAKEN AFTER MAY 25th 


More than 255,000 business executives 
and professional men 
will be exposed to advertising in this magazine. 


The Kiwanis Magazine 


offers an effective means of 
developing a select market. 


of a word God wants spoken 








aloud. 











Thomas John Carlisle For additional Free information call 


(day or night) Fi 6-7089 or write to: 


uadalupe Tours, Ki. 


town studied by the social research- 
ers, this task can only be tackled in 
a piece-meal fashion. The report sug- | — 
gests step-by-step adoption of model 
traffic laws, more motor vehicle in- 
spections, more safety education and 
driver training, especially among the 
young. It also hints at the need for 
new concepts of driver licensing. 
“Up to the present time, [it] has 
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55 E Washington St., 
Chicago 2, lil. 














Your Fund-Raising Problems Can Be Solved 


A proven plan fast being adopted by 
Kiwanis and Key Clubs throughout America. 





Selling ‘Planters’ nationally known party 





been limited generally to simple tests 
of vision, a knowledge of driving 
regulations, and a driving test. Most 
of these measures have shown little 
relation to highway safety.” The re- 
port then goes on to indicate that 
there might be need for a thoroughly 
scientific testing procedure—such as 
application of psychoanalysis—to 
screen out the aggressive, socially 
irresponsible potential accident re- 
peater. 

But above all, the job has to be 
done at the grass-roots level. 

“The direct projection of Federal 
authority into highway safety ... is 
concluded to be impractical and 
would only weaken state and local 
authority,” the report states with 
finality. 

“The front lines of the attack (on 
traffic accidents) must always be 
manned by state and local authori- 
ties. None other can reach directly 
the scene and situation. None other 
has higher stakes in arriving on the 
more successful solution of the traffic 
accident problem.” 
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THE END 















far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 





PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 











AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 








pack packages of assorted nuts is made easy. 
See our display at the Kiwanis Convention 
at Dallas in June, or write us now. 


Available through 
The Kiwanis Club of Virginia Beach 
HENRY |. JAFFE 
Project Chairman, P. O. Box 825 
Virginia Beach 5, Virginia 


Reserve your county now. 
This is entirely a charity project. 
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Remember The 
COSTLY PLUMBING BiILL— 
CHICAGO— May ist. Just intro 


.duced is a Free Booklet on a New 
which enables the Home 








ousewife. Janitor. or Factory 
Maintenance to clean any Clogeed 
Sewer Drain 

Yet anyone can operate this 
new Plumbers Flushing Gun which 
releases air pressure A a solid 
shaft of waiter cleaning the most 
stubborn _ Dp 
TOILET: 


HOUSE - TO - STREET 
clogged with Grease. 
Roots, and paper melt away in- 
stantly when struck by the Hammer 
like blow of this new unit 

There is no need to remove 
Grease Trap. A 


Rags. Sand 


wall or pipe. or 
special attachment allows water 
| to ow from the faucet through 
the Gun while air is released on 
the pipe. Vents or stacks are no 
obstacle, as force tends to strike 
wherever the water lays. But now 


BULLS SAVED? Tear this Ad , ae 
and write your name and address 
beside it for FREE BOOKLET 
Obey that urge. No agent will 
teard will do {chteage 
MIL 


D CO., DEPT. KW-16, 
33*4 N. Central Ave., Chicago 
30, ttinols. 
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XTOoOWWnN NOTES 


FROM THE CENTERVILLE NEWS GAZETTE 


May 1, 1880 


AYyHD 5s Claude Doyle, Editor 





BOTH HORNS OF A DILEMMA 


“Talk about a dilemma,” said Tom 
Matthews to our roving reporter, Jack 
MeLake, “I was in the worst sort of 
dilemma that ever a mortal man was in 
the other day. This isn't for publication, 
understand, but just as an evidence of 
good faith. 

“| had $40 in quarters and dimes to 
deposit in the bank and took it down- 
town in « collar box. As I got out of my 
buggy in front of the bank the bottom 
fell out of the box and the money went 
into the gutter at the horse's heels. The 
horse stepped on it and ground it into 
the mud. Then | was in a dilemma. | 
didn't know what to do. 

“| hated to get down and paw over 
the mud to get that money, and $40 is 
a pretty good sum to lose. When |! 
thought no one was looking | reached 
down and grabbed a quarter. That was 
a fatal grab. 

*“W ell—well—well! That man's done 
found a silver mine,” said a friend. 
“Working the streets for your money?” 
said another, and the questions came so 





fast that | rushed into the bank and 
watched the money from there. Then 
Sambo, the shine boy, came along. 

“Boy,” said |, “out there in the mud 
is $40. You bring me $39, and the 
other one dollar is yours.” The boy 
agreed, and going down on his hands 
and knees in the mud he soon had the 
money scraped up. Thus | made my 
way out of the dilemma.” 


Con 
A Shakeup 
About 10:30 o'clock Friday morning 
John Miller, Centerville attorney, was 
sitting in hie office talking to his brother 
Mr. Hugh Scott of Nebraska, and Percy 
Threewits, the latter being a candidate 
for state senetor. 

Mr. Miller was regaling his compan- 
ions with tales of hie hunting prowess 
several years ago on a trip to old 
“Virginny,”” where the opposums and 
coons (both kinds of the latter), are 
quite numerous Mr. Threewits man- 
aged to get in a few words boosting his 
candidacy while Mr. Scott chimed in 
now and then on the advantages of 











versation, the stove pipe—either 
charmed by the attorney's eloquence 
or bored by the other two—toppled 


over. 

There was a cloud of soot and huge 
billows of smoke. The pipe fell on 
Percy's head, but did not hurt him. It's 
a well-known fact that no falling object 
lighter than a three-storied house can 
hurt a candidate. 

Mr. Hugh Scott calmly and deliber- 
ately placed his muddy boots on Mr. 
Starr's brand new law books and was 
saved. Many men would have become 
excited under similar circumstances, but 
Mr. Miller was as cool as lemonade in 
August. 

In a very methodical way the at- 
torney emptied the ashpan on the stair- 
way and picking up a bucket filled with 
water he allowed the water to gently 
percolate through a bookcase covered 
with soot. 

Some men would have turned in an 
alarm of fire, but Mr. Miller did nothing 
of the kind. In a very gentlemanly man- 
ner he remarked “that ?/I* $% *! 
H##H#’?? stove!” 

The only damage resulting from all 
this, however, is that Mr. Miller must 
have the stove blackened. 





Dave Sutton, a well-known baseball 
player, was converted at a revival meet- 
ing in Philadelphia not long ago. 

He arose to address the meeting and 
said: “Il have made first base, and by 
the help of the Lord will make a home 
run.” If he got a chance though, it is 
believed he would steal second. 


PICKPOCKETS ACTIVE IN OUR MIDST! 


Mrs. Dan Williams had her pocket 
picked at the Marion Street Auction the 
other evening, but the loss was not 
fabulous. 

Ed Hutchinson either lost his pocket- 
book or had his pocket picked on a 
CR&M train last Monday. 

Charley Tullidge was also a victim of 
the light-fingered gentry. He always 
carried his pocketbook in an outside 
pocket. NOW HE DON'T. Somebody 
else DOES, and he don't know who it is. 





POSSE OF ONE 
(From page 32) 


ness people from Phenix City were 
forced to add a few pieces to the 
puzzle. Gradually it became clearer 
just how the mob hoped to steal the 
election. Besides altering the tally 
sheets in Jefferson County, the crim- 
inals were paying $100 a vote in 
other counties to obtain the necessary 
majority. 

Perry was ready for the climax. 
He demanded that Alabama Gov- 
ernor Gordon Persons appear before 
the grand jury. Persons was in no 
position to refuse, for the hot flames 
of scandal were licking dangerously 
close to his own office. What Persons 
told the jury has not been revealed, 
but forty-five minutes after enter- 
ing the jury room unruffled and com- 
posed, Persons whispered to an aide. 
A juror stuck his head out of the 
door and shouted to another aide: 
“The governor says he wants some 
ice water pretty bad.” 

More than likely Persons found 
himself confronted with a demand 
that he call out the National Guard, 
march on Phenix City, and fire Silas 
Garrett. But Persons refused to re- 
move Garrett from office despite the 
weight of evidence against him. Per- 
sons did, however, summon the 
Guard, and under the command of 
Major General Walter J. “Crack” 
Hanna, the soldiers swooped down 
on Phenix City. 

“Democracy will fight to sustain 
its legal processes,” the newspapers 
quoted Perry as the guardsmen 
ringed the courthouse in Phenix 
City. Police were disarmed and their 
squad cars commandeered. Gin mills, 
gambling dives, and brothels were 
smashed. Not only B-girls but crime 
bosses were arrested and escorted to 
jail by the uncompromising soldiers. 

In Birmingham Emmett Perry’s 
grand jury, which had forced the 
wholesale clean-up, finally adjourned 
after a record thirty-four days. The 
jury returned indictments against 
Silas Garrett,’ Arch Ferrell, and 
Lamar Reid. Perry had earned a rest, 
and another grand jury in Phenix 
City, protected by the guardsmen, 
took over the work of indicting the 
crime bosses and their stooges. 

John Temple Graves, writing in 
the Birmingham Post-Herald, ex- 
pressed what Alabamans felt about 
the man who had fought so diligently 
for decency in his state. He described 
Solicitor and Kiwanian Emmett 
Perry as “the biggest man in politi- 
cal sight at this moment, emerging 
with a talent, will, and courage that 
made a great Grand Jury his length- 
ened shadow.” THE END 
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Who Discovers the Discoverers ? 


“A professor can never better distinguish himself in his work 
than by encouraging a clever pupil, for the true discoverers are 
among them, as comets amongst the stars.” CARL LINNAEUS 


Somewhere in this mighty land of ours, a gifted youth 
is learning to see the light of tomorrow. Somewhere, 
in a college classroom or laboratory, a dedicated teach- 
er is gently leading genius toward goals of lofty attain- 
ment. Somewhere the mind of a future discoverer—in 
science, engineering, government, or the arts—is being 
trained to transcend the commonplace. 

Our nation has been richly rewarded by the quality 
of thought nurtured in our colleges and universities. 
The caliber of learning generated there has been re- 
sponsible in no small part for our American way of life. 
To our college teachers, the selfless men and women 


. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


in’ 


New York 36, New York. 


Sponsored as a public service, 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 


If you want to know more about what the college crisis means to you, and what you can do 
to help, write for a free booklet to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, Times Square Station, 


in cooperation with the Council for Financial Aid to Education 


who inspire our priceless human resources, we owe 
more than we will ever be able to repay. 

Yet how are we actually treating these dedicated 
people? Today low salaries are not only driving gifted 
teachers into other fields, but are steadily reducing the 
number of qualified people who choose college teaching 
as a career. At the same time, classrooms are begin- 
ning to get overcrowded. In the face of this, college 
applications are expected to double by 1967. 

This is a severe threat to our system of education, 
to our way of life, even to our very existence as a 
nation. Our colleges need help—and they need it now! 
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Su nny skies 
and a 
warm welcome 


await 
Kiwanis families 


June 14-18,1959 





